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Certain Proposed Legislation Affecting 
Education 


VIERLING Kersey, State Superintendent of Public Instruction 


More than two hundred proposals’ relating directly or indirectly 
to public education in California are now before the State Legislature. 
Certain of these measures propose constructive far-reaching changes in 
the organization and conduct of the public school system; others are 
chiefly intended to clarify existing sections of the School Code, and are 
of relatively small consequence as regards the actual conduct of the 
schools. It is the purpose of this article to discuss briefly certain of 
the more important proposals which are of general nature and which 
bear upon the entire structure of public education and to indicate their 
effects on education as a whole in the state. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM OF THE STATE DEPARTMENT OF 
EDUCATION 


Several bills? have been introduced in the Legislature at the 
request of the State Department of Education. The first of these to 
be discussed are those dealing with reorganization of units of school 
administration. These are of extreme importance in terms of the vital 
changes proposed in the structure of the school system. The others 
have as their object certain necessary changes in administrative pro- 
cedures, or clarification of language or purpose in present provisions 
of the School Code. 


Reorganization of Units of School Administration 


The problem of establishing a larger and more adequate unit for 
local school administration in California has received serious attention 
by educators and organizations interested in the welfare of public 
education for a considerable number of years. About a year and a 
half ago, the Superintendent of Public Instruction appointed a com- 
mittee composed of leading California educators and representatives 
from statewide organizations interested in reorganization of units of 
school administration to make a thorough study of the problem and 
to recommend legislation which would effect desirable changes. The 
results of this committee’s work are embodied in two legislative pro- 
posals. The first of these proposals (S8.B. 542; A.B. 1205*) provides 


1A digest of all legislative proposals affecting education is contained in 1935 
Legislative Proposals Affecting Education, State of California Department of Educa- 
tion Bulletin No. 4, February 15, 1935. 

2Senate Bills 67, 99, 245, 285, 303, 308, 376, 379, 427, 542, 543, 652, 653, 654, 
656, 657, 658, 663, 883, 886, 887, 888; Assembly Bills 206, 295, 298, 299, 310, 314, 
414, 439, 528, 539, 585, oy ie ‘ae then” 926, 927, 930, 934, 935, 936, 1079, 
1181, 1205, 1206, 1245, 1343, 1549, " ‘ 

8 In this article S.B. refers to Senate bills and A.B. refers to Assembly bills. 
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that every elementary school district and high school district, and every 
elementary school, high school, and junior college district having 
coterminous boundaries and under the jurisdiction of the same govern- 
ing board shail be merged into a unified school district to be governed 
by one governing board. 

The first purpose of this bill is to unify the management of the 
entire school system in cities and in other areas where the boundaries 
of elementary school and high school districts are coterminous. It will 
remove the confusion now existing where one board must meet as an 
elementary board, again as a high school board, and possibly a third 
time as a junior college board. It provides that employees shall be 
employees of the unified school district rather than of the elementary 
school, high school, or junior college district, thus making transfer pos- 
sible between the several school levels without loss of tenure. A large 
number of the fiscal affairs of schools will become consolidated and 
simplified under the terms of this proposal. 

The second proposal (S.B. 543; A.B. 1206) provides a method for 
the unification of school district administration in those areas where 
elementary and high school districts are not coterminous. The chief 
features of this proposal may be summarized as follows: 


1. A state school redistricting commission is set up for the purpose 
of formulating standards for the reorganization of school districts 
throughout the state. 

2. A county survey committee is established in each county to survey 
the county and propose a plan for the reorganization of school 
districts by creating a group of unified school districts to include 
all of the territory of the county. 


3. Provision is made for submitting plans for county survey com- 
mittees to the voters for approval. The formation of each unified 
district would require a majority of the total votes cast in the 
proposed unified district and also a majority of the votes cast in 
each of the elementary school districts in the proposed unified 
district. 

4. No changes are proposed in the plan for apportionment of school 
funds whereby any unified school district would receive less than 
the total to be received under the present plan by all districts 
composing the unified school district. 

5. Employees of each elementary school, high school, or junior college 
district would become employees of the unified school district and 
present tenure status would continue in the unified district. 


6. All present outstanding bonds would continue as an obligation of 
the territory upon which the obligation at present rests. 
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7. The bill preserves the benefits of rural school supervision to the 
smaller districts of the several counties. 


8. The development of unified school districts under this proposed 
plan will increase the professional responsibility of county super- 
intendents of schools to a considerable extent, while at the same 
time relieving them of a large part of their present burden of 
clerical work by reducing the number of school districts requiring 
clerical and accounting activities by the county superintendent. 


9. The measure does not propose the consolidation of any schools. 
The location of schools within unified districts would be subject 
to decision by the governing board of each such unified district. 


This proposal offers a democratic, practical solution to the prob- 
lem of reorganization of school districts. It does not arbitrarily unite 
school districts but provides a method whereby the people of the dis- 
tricts concerned may vote for the establishment of unified school districts 
on the basis of survey recommendations. No single educational measure 
now under consideration is as consequential to the welfare of public 
education in the state as this proposal to provide an adequate unit for 
local school administration. 


Non-resident Attendance 


Considerable confusion has been caused by the present School Code 
provisions relating to the attendance of pupils in a district other than 
that in which they reside. It is proposed (A.B. 1343) to amend the 
School Code to provide that elementary school, high school, and junior 
college pupils may attend in a district other than that of residence 
only upon prior consent of both governing boards involved, or, where 
an agreement is not reached by the governing boards, upon the consent 
of the county superintendent of schools. Attendance in all cases will 
under this proposal be credited to the district of attendance. The 
passage of this measure will eliminate a great deal of the present con- 
fusion and dissatisfaction with the existing system. 


Emergency Attendance 


The present provisions for computing emergency attendance in 
districts the attendance records of which have been lost or destroyed, 
or which have suffered material loss of attendance due to epidemics or 
public calamities have in many eases resulted in crediting to districts a 
much larger attendance than would have been the case had no condition 
arisen under which emergency attendance could have been allowed 
according to law. This is particularly true in districts where the 
increase in schoo] attendance has been low and in which emergency 
attendance was allowed during several succeeding past years. It is 
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proposed (A.B. 528) to empower the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion to compute emergency attendance on the basis of the probable 
attendance which would have obtained had no emergency condition 
arisen. This is an eminently fair proposal which will adequately cover 
all emergency conditions and which will not allow a district to benefit 
unduly by reason of an emergency. 


Junior College Support 


During the past several years the legislative appropriation for 
State support of junior colleges in junior college districts has been 
insufficient when added to the federal funds paid into the state junior 
college fund to meet the provisions of School Code section 4.942, 
providing $2,000 for each such junior college plus $100 for each unit 
of average daily attendance. This has resulted in requiring local 
junior college districts to provide from district taxes or from non- 
resident county tuition taxes considerable portions of the support which 
was intended by law to be provided by the state. It is proposed to make 
this section of law effective by adding a provision (S.B. 67; A.B. 1079) 
requiring that the state shall add to the state junior college fund from 
the state general fund sufficient moneys to make annual apportion- ° 
ments of $2,000 for each district junior college, plus $100 for each 
unit of average daily attendance. The passage of this measure will 
materially aid in stabilizing the system of junior college support. 


EXPENDITURE LIMITATION 


The Riley-Stewart Constitutional Amendment provided that the 
limitation of district expenditures to an amount not more than 5 per 
cent in excess of the previous year’s expenditures should remain in 
force only until June 30, 1935, unless the provisions should be con- 
tinued by the Legislature. A measure has been introduced to continue 
this limitation (S.B. 488; A.B. 834). 

This expenditure limitation has caused hardships in many school 
districts over the state. This is due in large part to the fact that 
school district expenditures had already been drastically curtailed as 
a result of the depression before the expenditure limitation was placed 
in effeet. Consequently it has been practically impossible for many 
districts to restore educational budgets to a point commensurate with 
efficiency. 


Budgetary Provisions for Balances 


The School Code as at present interpreted does not permit a school 
district to include as an item in the annual budget a balance to be 
expended in the following year. Consequently, school districts are 
being forced to issue registered warrants, bearing 6 per cent interest, 
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in large sums to meet obligations falling due prior to the receipt of 
school district taxes. Although it has not been possible to include an 
item for a balance, balances which exist after the expenditures for a 
given year have been made may legally be expended during the follow- 
ing year. In some cases this fact has led districts to include within the 
several budgetary classifications sufficient amounts to discharge the 
necessary obligations to be met during the first few months of the 
following year. To the extent that this practice is followed, school 
district budgets have been inexact estimates of expenditures for the 
period for which they were intended. A measure (S.B. 427; A.B. 930) 
has been introduced to allow an item in the budget for a balance to be 
carried over from one year to the next for the purpose of meeting 
obligations that become due before the receipt of school district taxes. 
The passage of this amendment will save several hundred thousands 
of dollars annually to the school districts of the state, and will aid in 
improving local budgetary practice. 


LABELING THE SALES TAX A “SCHOOL TAX” 


In the budget for the biennium 1935-1937 presented to the Legis- 
lature, reference is made to the sales tax as a school tax. Although 
there is no proposal to limit the moneys to be provided for the public 
schools by the state to this source of revenue, nor is there any proposal 
to limit the use of revenues from this source to school purposes, with 
this designation we are inclined to disagree. As a result of the Riley- 
Stewart tax plan which transferred the county elementary school and 
high school tax burden from the common property of the county to the 
state as a whole, and for which the Legislature provided a state sales 
tax, the additional obligation assumed by the state has required an 
amount equal to approximately 78 per cent of the revenue from the 
sales tax. Since the proceeds from the sales tax accrue together with 
other revenues to the general fund of the state, and since state appro- 
priations for schools come from the state general fund, it is not entirely 
correct to consider the sales tax as a school tax. Such designation of 
the sales tax, or any other particular source of tax, tends to create in 
the public mind a wrong conception of the method of state school sup- 
port. Any public disfavor connected with the sales tax when so labeled 
might tend to create an unfavorable attitude toward public education 
and adequate support for this important function of the state. It is our 
opinion that in no case should the state sales tax, or any other form of 
state tax, be designated or referred to as a school tax; rather the system 
of state support for education should be thoroughly explained. 
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STATE PUBLIC WORKS PROJECTS 


In connection with the proposal contained in the Governor’s 
budget for state moneys to be raised for public works and unemploy- 
ment, there is the provision that not more than 50 per cent of the 
total amount is to be used for erecting publicly owned structures. 
Although no specific mention is made of the use of any of this sum 
for constructing new school buildings or for replacing school buildings 
now unfit for further use, there is the possibility that some of the 
moneys might be made available for school purposes. Certainly no 
other type of public works merits more favorable consideration than 
the provision of urgently needed schoolhousing facilities for the chil- 
dren and youth of this state. 


STATE INSURANCE FOR SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


There is a firm conviction on the part of those who have studied 
the problem of insurance as it relates to those types of insurance 
commonly earried by school districts, that the rates paid for such 
insurance are much higher than warranted by strict adherence to an 
experience basis. A skeleton bill to establish a state insurance fund 
for the purpose of insuring real and personal property of school 
districts and of insuring school districts, their officers, agents, and 
employees against liability (S.B. 567) has been introduced. Enact- 
ment of such legislation offers an opportunity for saving school 
districts large amounts of money now annually paid as premiums for 
insurance. 


COMMUNISM 


A series of bills now before the Legislature are designed to prevent 
the teaching or advocacy of Communism. One of these bills would 
make the teaching or advocacy in any educational institution in 
California of any plan contemplating the overthrow of the representa- 
tive form of government in the United States a felony. Another bill 
requires all employees of public schools and other institutions of learn- 
ing to take an oath to support the institutions and policies of the 
United States and of California. Dismissal is one of the penalties 
provided for violation of the measures. 

Although all such measures are no doubt introduced and advo- 
cated in good faith, it is our opinion that for the public schools they 
are not necessary. Already there are adequate laws to prevent the 
advocacy of violent means for the overthrow of representative govern- 
ment ; severe penalties are already provided for the violation of existing 
statutory provisions. At the present time persons are required to 
take an oath of allegiance to the constitutions of the United States and 
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of California in order to secure a state teaching credential. Laudable 
as the purpose of these measures may be, it seems somewhat inappro- 
priate to urge a series of measures of this type directed at a group 
engaged in public service to the children and youth of the nation—a 
group whose actions should be adequate evidence of absolute loyalty 
to the American constitution and to American ideals. The State 
Department of Education will cooperate in the approval of any truly 
constructive measure on this point. 


SCHOOL BONDS 


The present law with respect to school bonds provides that a two- 
thirds vote of all qualified electors is necessary in order. to pass a bond 
issue. Measures have been introduced (S.B. 203; A.B. 72) providing 
that in all bond elections, including those of school districts, a majority 
of real property owners and their spouses, and a majority of non- 
real property owners, voting at a bond election must vote in favor of 
such bonds in order for the bonds to pass. This measure seems to us 
clearly to be class legislation. We have long passed the time when 
property ownership was a qualification for the privilege of franchise. 
While this measure would not disfranchise the non-owners of real 
property at a bond election, the decision as to whether a bond issue 
would pass or fail would be in the hands of a single class, that of real 
property owners. Education is a public enterprise and the principle 
of equal educational opportunity for all regardless of race, creed, social 
status, or economic conditions is fairly recognized. Such a measure 
as this would make it possible for a very small group of property 
owners to deny educational opportunities not only to their own children 
but to those of the rest of the community. It seems to violate the 
democratic principle of equality of educational opportunity and even 
strikes at the root of the right of franchise. 

Another measure (Senate Constitutional Amendment 15 and 
Assembly Constitutional Amendment 45) would require 55 per cent 
of the qualified electors to vote at any bond election as a condition to 
the issuance of the proposed bonds. Such a measure would, in effect, 
give a vote to persons remaining away from the polls. 


CONCLUSION 


Most of the measures affecting education to be considered by the 
1935 Legislature are constructive. Certain of them would have far- 
reaching effects and would result in permanent improvements in the 
structure of the public school system. Only a few measures are 
definitely harmful. 

The outlook is very bright indeed. The 1935 Legislature deserves 
our appreciation, cooperation, and support. The efforts of the large 
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group of California citizens interested in the welfare of education 
will not need to be expended in defeating a host of measures intended 
to cripple or destroy essential services of the public schools. Rather 
these efforts may now be directed along entirely constructive lines. 
The structure of public education appears to be on a solid foundation. 
We now have the basis upon which it will be possible to effect a 
reorganization of school programs better to meet the needs of a changing 
civic, social, and economic order. All citizens interested in the welfare 
of education should study intensively problems involving the school 
curriculum. It is only as the general public understands and appre- 
ciates the efforts of the schools to keep pace with changing conditions 
outside of the schools that real progress can be made. With a vast 
army of citizens interested in such problems our progress should be 
sure and rapid. 

Finally, the inaugural address of the Governor, His Excellency 
Frank F. Merriam, together with his various pronouncements, indicates 
his understanding of and his support for the great structure of public 
education in our state. His liberal social and humanitarian program 
we find most encouraging. We desire to work in harmony and support 
of his administration. 

For the State Department of Education I desire to express very 
sincere thanks for helpful suggestions and cooperation offered thus far 
in the 1935 legislative session. Let us serve you always and further 
at your request. Please continue your free and helpful offers of 
suggestions. 


Summary of Statistical Data for the School 
Years 1932-1933 and 1933-1934 


Watter E. Morean, Assistant Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
and Chief, Division of Research and Statistics 


The following state- summaries of statistical data relative to the 
several levels of the public schools are based on annual reports of 
county superintendents of schools. The data for 1932-1933 are com- 
pletely audited and probably represent as nearly accurate data as 
will be available. The data for 1933-1934 are only incompletely 
audited and are subject to some minor changes based upon the final 
audit of the county superintendents’ reports. 


Distribution of District Receipts 


Particular attention is directed to the data relative to school 
district receipts and expenditures. The marked changes in the 
amounts of school district revenues derived from each source is due 
primarily to the change in the state plan of school finance resulting 
from the enactment of the so-called Riley-Stewart Tax Plan, which 
eliminated the previously required county school taxes and substituted 
therefor additional revenues provided by the state. California at the 
present time, according to a publication of the National Association of 
Real Estate Boards,: is fourth among the states and territories of the 
Union in the total per cent of elementary school district operating 
costs derived from state sources; only Hawaii, Delaware, and North 
Carolina provide larger percentages than California from state sources. 


School District Expenditures 


With respect to school district expenditures it should be noted 
that with the single exception of an increase in junior college district 
expenditures for capital outlays all school district expenditures con- 
tinued to decrease during the past two school years. 

Table No. 1 summarizes current expenditures of school districts 
during the past four years, showing a total reduction of 14.5 per cent 
during this period. 


1 National Committee on Real Estate Taxation: Bulletin No. 5, January, 1935. 
Lawrence G. Holmes, Secretary, 59 East Van Buren Street, Chicago. 
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Table No. 1 


Current Expenditures of School Districts, by School Years, 
1930-31 to 1933-34, Inclusive 


School Elementary school High school Junior college 

year districts! districts? districts Total 
i930-01 2 $66,435,115.07 $60,272,830.49 $2,439,131.54 $129,147,077.10 
1931—22... =. — 63,924,609.58 60,041,587.20 3,298,434.42 127,264,631.20 
i9se—06-<..5.--- 56,440,819.65 52,864,597.35 3,227,345.05 112,532,795.05 
> | es 55,099,192.72 52,057,038.90 3,203,547.34 110,359,778.96 
Net decrease____ $11,335,922.35 $8,215,791.59 $764,415.80* $18,787,298.14 
Per cent of 

decrease 17.1% 13.6% 31.3%* 14.5% 


* Increase. 

1 Kindergartens and elementary schools only. 

2Junior high schools, high schools, and junior colleges maintained by high 
school districts. 


Table No. 2 summarizes capital outlay expenditures of school 
districts during the past five vears, showing a total reduction of 73.5 
per cent during this period. 


Table No. 2 


School District Expenditures for Capital Outlays, by School Years, 
1929-30 to 1933-34, Inclusive 


School Elementary school High school Junior college 

year districts! districts? districts Total 
2929-30... $11,337,268.25 $14,330,858.32 $229,189.26 $25,897,315.83 
to) 9,339,661.01 14,310,270.47 381,093.51 24,031,024.99 
lh =) 6,651,420.83 8,352,781.16 1,111,011.44 16,115,213.43 
iio: =a 3,236,829.18 4,116,155.60 571,003.36 7,923,988.14 
1933—34__.....-_. 2,864,957.66 3,398,906.14 600,284.37 6,864,148.17 
Net decrease_____ $8,472,310.59 $10,931,952.18 $371,095.11* $19,033,167.66 
Per cent of 

decrease 74.7% 76.3% 161.9% * 73.5% 


* Increase. 

1 Kindergartens and elementary schools only. 

2Junior high schools, high schools, and junior colleges maintained by high 
school districts. 


A comparison of expenditures and of reductions in expenditures 
of school districts with those of the state and other subdivisions of the 
state is afforded in the following table which is derived from the 
Tax Digest? of June, 1934. From this table it will be noted that of 
the total net decrease in governmental expenditures during the three- 
year period cited amounting to slightly in excess of $45,000,000, 73.3 
per cent, or in excess of $33,000,000, represented the decrease in 
expenditures made by school districts. 


Table No. 3 


Comparative Expenditures of Governmental Divisions, by School Years, 
1930-31 to 1932-33, Inclusive 


Governmental Total net decrease 
division 1930-31 1931-32 1932-33 Amount Per cent 
State ...2- cas $78,259,744 $89,174,760 $76,322,085 $1,937,659 2.5 
Counties --- ey 419,630 104,995,969 109,383,875 35,755 S 
ol 691,315 138,917,759 134,457,639 8, 233, 676 5.8 
School dists._ 16 067, 861 153,946,550 130,966,819 33, 101, 042 20.2 
Special dists. 10,304,659 13,265,961 8,448,342 1,856,317 18.0 


Total ....-- $504,743,209 $500,300,999 $459,578,760 $45,164,449 8.9 


2Publication of the California Taxpayers’ Association, 775 Subway Terminal 
Building, Los Angeles, 
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Reductions in current expenditures of school districts have with 
two exceptions been accompanied by continued increases in average 
daily attendance on all levels during the past four years. The excep- 
tions are the cases of the elementary school districts and junior college 
districts in 1933-1934. During this year continued reductions in the 
kindergarten attendance resulted in a slight decrease in the total 
average daily attendance in kindergartens and elementary schools 
combined. During this year also for the first time in many years 
there was an actual reduction in the average daily attendance in 
district junior colleges. 

The following table indicates the relationship between current 
expenditures and average daily attendance by presenting the amount 
of the current expenditures of school districts per unit of average daily 
attendance during the past four years. 


Table No. 4 


Current Expenditures of School Districts per Unit of Average Daily 
Attendance, by School Years, 1930-31 to 1933-34, Inclusive 


School Elementary school High school Junior college 

year districts? districts? districts 
ee $102.39 $188.93 $239.32 
COC) ee ee ee es = 97.48 178.33 210.18 
RN on eee 86.36 149.20 171.87 
WOetrO See oo eer eee 84.71 142.05 187.06 
NGG IneNGREG= 6 ooo ee $17.68 $45.88 $52.26 
Per cent of 

decrease 17.3% 24.8% 21.8% 


1 Kindergartens and elementary schools only. 
2Junior high schools, high schools, and Jenler colleges maintained by high 
school districts. 


Average Annual Salaries 


Continued decreases in the average annual rates of salary paid 
are observable on all levels and in every type of position reported with 
the single exception of high school district supervisors. 

Other items of particular interest which should be noted are the 
decrease in state enrollment and average daily attendance in elementary 
school districts; the marked decrease in the number of kindergarten 
teachers resulting from 1933 legislation increasing the minimum age 
of admission ;-continued decreases in total expenditures for teachers’ 
salaries; and the marked drop in al average daily attendance in 
district junior colleges. 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY FOR THE SCHOOL YEARS 1932-1933 


AND 1933-1934 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL DISTRICTS 


1. Number of active elementary school 
districts: 
“GE, | 5 ee ae ge oye ree oe 
Sh TY ea ee Ee een aes 
IN ae al oceans 


ad. Total active: districts... ........ 


2. Number of suspended elementary school 
districts -.-- Saitama ites ales esierenns 


3. Total number of districts__.._-___----__ 


4. Number of union districts: 
Ol ee a a ae eas 


iC. OPRMRION: onc ccacecenccenosce 
5. Number of lapsed elementary school 
districts ...... —— 


6. Number of elementary school districts 
maintaining kindergartens ~------ 


7. Number of counties in which kinder- 
gartens were maintained_____ _--_~_ 


8. Number of elementary schools main- 
PINON ance necancomammnees 


9. Number of schools maintaining kinder- 
gartens —.. aes sis 


10. Number of kindergarten classes main- 
NOR RRRION case a ne 


11. Kindergarten average daily attendance 


12. Elementary average daily attendance: 
a. In elementary schools 
1) Regular classes .......... 
2) Physically handicapped 
“COL ae 
3) Special day and evening 
PIMbRCS ooo eee. 


ees) a en ne ee 
b. In junior high schools and junior- 
senior high schools 


c. Total elementary average daily 
OS a aE ee epee ea 


13. Kindergarten state enrollment_______-_- 


14. Elementary state enrollment: 
a. In elementary schools 

1) Regular classes 
a) First grade 


i) Total regular classes__ 
2) Post-graduate pupils -..____ 
3) le Fe rn handicapped 

children 
4) Special day and evening 

ol) OS ee 


5) Total enrollment in ele- 
mentary schools -.--.._- 
b. In junior high schools and junior- 
senior high schools_.------_____ 


c. Total elementary school state 
enrollment 


1932-1983 1933-1934 

47 47 
3,055 3,035 
55 55 

3,157 3,137 

31 35 

3,188 3,172 
191 201 
8 8 

199 209 

26 13 

261 242 

46 42 

3,995 4,010 

1,064 1,013 

1,851 1,832 

40,212 36,414 
609,925 610,633 
2,731 2,758 
652 700 

613,308 613,991 

78,943 83,727 

692,251 697,718 

74,447 65,410 
121,178 117,268 
98,496 92,625 
95,777 96,111 
94,365 94,995 
92,770 92,756 
91,079 90,204 
42,044 44,539 
38,737 40,399 
674,446 668,897 
4,463 5,069 
5,477 4,868 

684,427 678,894 

85,587 90,752 

770,014 769,646 
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15. Number of graduates from eighth grade 1932-19383 


a. Elementary schools ._----------. 35,859 
b. Junior high schools and junior- 
senior high schools______-_---__ 38,967 


ec. Total graduates from eighth grade 


16. Number of kindergarten positions at the 
close of school requiring certification 
qualifications 
fix. BUNCRVIGOTS. 2 ooo cece 3 
De “RORONGRE Aen ee ees 1,703 
I) Singie session —.............=. 
2) Double session._........... 
CG: Mematanite. ona eee 71 
1) Single session ~_-_..----_-_- 
2) Double session ~_-------_-- 


d. Total kindergarten positions_____ 


17. Number of elementary school positions 
at the close of school requiring certi- 
fication qualifications 
. District superintendents ~_--__-- 137 
. Full-time supervisors_____---~_-~ 187 
. Partial-time supervisors ~-----__ 33 
. Supervising principals _....--_-_ 635 
. Teaching principals —........... 1,623 
~ Puall-time teachers .............. 19,472 
. Partial-time teachers in 
) Rae Clagsege goo eee 546 
2) Evening classes _..---___--_ 14 


rm OO oN 


h. Total number of elementary 
school employees ~_--- es EE eee 22,647 


18. Average annual rates of salary of kindergarten 
employees 
POU UINOES Soe 3 ost eo ae 
The “WGAGNGSS., 2.5. eh ee tcnes 
ps a dr 
2) Double session .........<-.cncccun 
i: SIU NCR a a eS meee 
Ty see BORO on es 
2) Double session i 


19. Average annual’rates of salary of elementary 
school employees 

. District superintendents ~_-----_-.--_-_ 
. Full-time supervisors employed by dis- 

tricts 
Supervising principals ~--_-_----_------ 
Teaching principals ~......----.----~-~- 
Pull-time teachers {<.<.<.cccsncaccmnu 


Pa2 op 


20. Lowest and highest annual rates of salary of 
kindergarten teachers 


a. Single session 
ON a a ke 
FeO ns oe ao sasaicksoumacanmanaiaiin 
b. Double session 
Oe MMR cs Sg a a 
2) Eiighest .......<. iad cl = 


21. Lowest and highest annual rates of salary of 
full-time elementary school teachers 


a. Men 
1) Oo: eee epee ee ae eee eee 
SB) EMGUERe joan ees eee 
b. Womén 
Dy OOO 6 6 eee mee 
2 OS es ee ae eae een 


22. Assessed valuation of elementary school dis- 


74,826 


1,777 


$1,733 


$500 


$2,716 


$600 
$3,330 


$270 
$3,060 


30. i ae eS $6,036,976,180 


4—19236 


71 
1933-1934 
37,410 
41,816 
79,226 
456 
696 
20 
12 
1,184 
139 
165 
19 
639 
1,610 
19,646 
603 
4 
22,825 
$1,396 
$1,806 
$1,133 
$1,375 
$3,209 
$2,692 
$2,867 
$1,727 
$1,644 
$303 
$2,380 
$700 
$2,448 
$865 
$3,060 
$395 
$3,340 


$5,372,571,761 
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1932-1933 


23. Statement of elementary school district bond 
interest and sinking fund 
a. Receipts 
1) Balance on hand, July 1..........- 
) District tax for bond interest and 
Se eS ae a 
) Premiums and accrued interest_-_--- 
) Transfers from other counties___~--~- 
heal MeceIimns. 2.6.5.5 —-5---.-— --<-=~ 
b. Expenditures 
DP ESON) HONORE oo eee 
) Seapnd Tedempuan: =. 3..-<.-= 
) Transfers to general fund of school 
a EEE EPO T SS Ee 
) 
) 


$6,595,492.52 


5,444.85 
$16,133,072.66 
$5,492,785.74 
5,531,010.83 
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1938-1934 


$5,083,093.35 


9,473,046.68 11,805,995.54 
59,088.61 196,535.57 
16,179.20 


$17,101, '803.66 


$5,251,981.65 
5,520,243.06 


19,486.73 19,459.99 
4,629.73 14,486.42 
354.75 


6) Total expenditures —........—..<<. 


24. Outstanding bonded indebtedness of 
mentary school districts, June 30---------- 


_ $104, 366,973.50 


25. Amount and percentage of elementary Per 
school district receipts, by sources Amount cent 
a: Cash balance, July 1........... $14,634, 856. 07 #18. : 
b. Inventory balance, July 1-------- 709 
c. State apportionments —_-.....-_. 20, 862, 286. 98 26. 8 

1) State elementary school fund = —---_-_- pee 
2) State general fund for ele- 
THCRIATY BCNOOIS ..---ice | Scene ea 
Per 
Amount cent 
d. County taxes 
1) County apportionments___-- $20,427,133.04 26.2 
2) County taxes on intangible 
securities and_ solvent 
MONI, sc a te ieee 260,258.46 3 
e. District taxes 
1) Maintenance —.........~... 17,394,812.21 22.3 
eo. he ee ane eee 1,512,544.60 1.9 
tc Cage: ok or | See eee ee 658,000.00 9 
> TURIbON OS ie eee 123,376.98 .2 
M, RSCOUIBMOBNS 2c ee ek 1,295,598.06 1.7 
i. “Potal. met receipts... — = $77,878,768.80 100.0 
j. Transfers from other districts and 
omnes oe 231,962.18 ..... 
kK: Potal @Oceiwwre oneness uk $78,110,730.98 —... 

26. Amount and percentage of elementary 
school district current expenditures 
devoted to each budgetary classifica- 
tion 

Per 

Amount cent 

a: aenpral control... $1,676,222.81 3.0 
b. Teachers’ salaries... ..... 41,908,496.36 74.3 
ce. Other expenses of instruction____ 2,364,548.59 4.2 
d. Operation of school plant__-_____ 5,501,545.99 9.7 
e. Maintenance of school plant___-_~ 1,475,076.36 2.6 
T, Weed Onameen ge 1,200,045.81 2.1 
g. Transportation expenses ________ 1,048,044.99 1.9 
h. Other auxiliary expenses________ 1, 266, "861.74 2.2 
i. Total current expenditures_______ $56,440,819.65 100.0 0 

27. Elementary school district capital out- 

lay expenditures __...—...._..... 3,236,829.18 5.4 


28. Total elementary school district ex- 


PROMIONDOS ooo eee $59,677,648.83 


Amount 


$12,137,640.93 
501,977.91 


20,980,429.24 
21,120,835.38 


Amount 


$3,002,207.17 


424,690.22 


17,002,342.69 
2,103,638.08 
1,882,904.15 
101,262.95 
1,339,452.11 


$80,597,380.83 1 


$10,806,525.87 


$100,635,614.00 


Per 
cent 


15.1 
26.0 
26.2 


Per 
cent 


168,166.02 -__- 
$80,765,546.85 --__ 


Amount 


$1,663,805.44 
40,612,502.62 


2,864,957.66 


$57,964,150.38 
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29. Elementary school district current ex- 
penditures per pupil in average 
daily attendance 
a. General control... ....-........ 

‘Pegchera’ sainvie@. 25-2 ne 

Other expenses of instruction -_- 

Operation of school plant____-~- 

Maintenance of schol plant__-_~_~- 

. Bexea@ charged... 2K. a 

Transportation expenses___-_-- _- 

Other auxiliary expenses__-_---- 


~_ 
=) 


PRrmoass 


i. Total current expenditures__-_-_-_~ 
30. Elementary school district capital 


outlay expenditure per pupil in 
average daily attendance______-_~_- 


31. Total elementary s@kool district ex- 
penditures per pupil in average 
daily attendance..= 8 


SECONDARY SCHOOL DISTRICTS 


1. Number of high school districts 
i OI hae ee FS all oho 


R MeoaAoQoDp 
a) 
E 
> 
4 


. Total number of high _ school 
GISURIOES on i ee 


2. Per cent union, joint union and county 
high school districts are of total 
number of high school districts___~ 


3. Number of junior college districts____ 


4. Number of secondary schools by types: 


a. Separate junior high schools 
1) With grades 7, 8 and 9__-_ 
2) With grades 7, 8, 9 and 10_ 


3) Total number of separate 
junior high schools ______ 
b. Separate four-year high schools 
1) Number of four-year high 
schools maintaining 
“pranch” high schools____ 
ec. Number of “‘branch” high schools 
po 51: Se rs i eee 
d. Four-year high schools housing 
also elemental grades 7 and 8 
(NOT junior-senior high schols) 
e. Separate senior high schools 
(grades 10, 11 and 12). ~~ 
f. Six-year _ junior-senior high 
schools (grades 7-12) ----__-_ 
g. High schools administered with 
junior college 
1) High schools with junior 
college course 
a) With grades 7-14____ 
b) With grades 9—-14___- 
c) With grades 10—-14___ 
d) With grades 11-14_-- 


e) Total high schools with 

junior college course 

2) High school with district 
junior colleges 

a) With grades 9-14____ 

b) With grades 10-14___ 

c) With grades 11-14--- 


d) Total high schools with 
district junior colleges 

3) Total high schools admin- 
istered with junior colleges 


SCHOOLS 


1932-1983 
$2.56 
64.12 
3.62 
8.42 
2.26 
1.84 
1.60 
1.94 
$86.36 
4.95 
$91.31 
5 
1 
34 
26 
205 
24 
295 
79.3% 
17 
112 
14 
268 
5 
9 
5 
34 
47 
14 
3 
1 
18 
3 
2 
1 
6 
24 


1933-1934 
$2.56 
62.44 
3.54 
8.44 
3.15 
1.25 
1.56 
Bate 
$84.71 
4.40 
$89.11 
5 
1 
34 
25 
206 
24 
295 
79.7 
17 
111 
14 
272 
6 
9 
6 
38 
46 
1 
14 
; 
19 
2 
1 
2 
5 
24 
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h. Junior colleges administered with 
state teachers colleges 
1) High school junior college 
UST) Coe i i ene aOR re eee een 
2) District junior college----- 
3) Total junior colleges with 
state teachers colleges__-- 
i. Separate junior colleges 
1) District junior colleges__-- 
j. Total number of junior colleges 
1) High school junior college 
GGlIEAeR 3.7 oe 


3) Total junior colleges____-- 
k. High school courses maintained 
by elementary school districts_ 
l. Evening high schools (with eve- 
ning classes only, and admin- 
istered by separate principal) 
1) With graded classes_._ --~- 
3) Uneraged 2.2.0.2. -36-—.-<= 


3) Total evening schools___ ~~ 
m. Evening high schools with junior 
Solero . COUrse... 5... 
n. Continuation day high schools 
(with only compulsory contin- 
uation classes for minors or 
other special day classes, and 
administered by separate prin- 
cipal) 
1) With graded classes___---- 
2) UMETAREE once ee mes 


3) Total continuation schools__ 
o. Total number of secondary 


SN a 


5. Average daily attendance in high school 


school districts 

a. In elementary grades in junior 
high schools 
1) Mepuler classes =... 
2) Special classes ..........<. 


3) Total in elementary grades in 

junior high schools ~-----_ 
b. In secondary grades 

1) Grades 9-12, inclusive, and 
special students —......... 

2) Special day and evening 
oO ee eee 

3) Junior college courses___-_-- 

4) Total in secondary grades_-_-- 


c. Total average daily attendance in 
high school districts._._......... 


6. Average daily attendance in junior col- 
IOREMIISNCLS ook een oe ee 


v1 


19 
a Def 


74 
16 


© oo 


250,827 


20,812 
3,811 


bo 


10 


90 


642 


78,943 


275,450 


354,393 


18,778 


1 
2 
2 
11 
20 
Ee 
37 
9 
68 
14 
82 
9 
8 
17 
640 
83,608 
119 
83,727 
248,458 
19,175 
3,92 
271,555 
355,282 
17,126 
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7. State enrollment in high school districts 


a. In elementary grades in junior 
high schools 
YT) Seventh erade 2.226554. 
3) Highth grade ............... 


3) Total grades 7 and 8_---_--- 
4) Special day and evening 
elementary classes ; 
a) Physically handicapped_ 
b) All other special day 
GINERO poe ee 


c) Total enrollment in 
special day and evening 
elementary classes in 
junior high schools__-_~- 


5) Total state enrollment in ele- 
mentary grades in junior 
high sehools .u.6...65-4. 

b. In secondary grades 

1) Regular classes of high 
school grade 
a) Ninth erade .......... 
b) Venth grade .......... 
c) Eleventh grade ~_--_--_ 
dad) Twelfth grade ~-- ---_ 
e) Special pupils ~--------- 


f) Total in regular classes 
of high school grade 
2) In special day and evening 
classes of secondary grade 
a) Physically handicapped_ 
b) ap ci continuation 
as 


CoC ae ee ae 
dad) Evening high schools 
and special evening 
classes of day high 


44,068 


1,075 
13,213 
38,557 


S@HOOIS). 2252 eeesnscae 162,352 


e) Total state enrollment in 
special day and even- 
ing classes of second- 


of. a 2 


3) Junior college courses 
a) Thirteenth grade —__--- 
b) Fourteenth grade -_ _-_ 
c) Special pupils ~-_-_-_-_-_ 


da) Total state enrollment 
in junior college 
COUFSCR: o5 on es 


4) Total state enrollment in 
secondary grades —__----_-__ 


c. Total state enrollment in high 
school districts —............... 


8. State enrollment in junior college dis- 
tricts 
a. Thirteenth erade ......-2.<..... 
; Pourteenth srade —.......2.6... 
URI oe os car res es nates hea 


a oo 


. Total state enrollment in junior 
coliege districts ............... 


9. Number of graduates 

a. Number completing the eighth 
grade in junior high schools___ 

b. Number completing four-year high 
school couraeé. ...... ne 

ce. Number completing two-year 
junior college course 
1) In high school districts______ 
2) In junior college districts____ 


3) Total number completing two- 
year junior college course__ 


641 


3,573 


85,449 


138 


85,587 


281,340 


4,995 


501,532 


587,119 


28,520 


38,967 
48,503 


4,214 


46,327 
44,390 
90,717 
27 
8 
35 
90,752 
80,809 
78,448 
64,070 
52,980 
7,656 
283,963 
1,915 
12,563 
43,087 
189,322 
246,887 
3,109 
1,718 
625 
5,452 
536,302 
627,054 
13,749 
7,323 
8,529 
29,601 
41,816 
49,316 
839 
3,570 
4,409 


76 


10 


11 


12. 


13. 


14. 


18. Outstanding bonded 


Number 


. Number of positions in high school 
districts at the close of school re- 
quiring certification qualifications 
and average annual salary 

. District superintendents 

. Full-time supervisors._--~--~-- 

Partial-time supervisors_------- 

. Supervising principals__._.__..-- 

Teaching principais..__._..._._— 

Full-time teacners._......_...... 14,608 

. Partial-time teachers 
i} ioay (classes... .....— 
2) Evening classes___...--~~- 


h. Total number of positions z 
high school districts__-------- 19,252 


RroBooS 


. Number of district junior college 
positions at the close of school 
requiring certification qualifications 
and average annual salary 
a. Principals 
b; Pull-time _teachers...__........~..- 
ce, Partial-time teachers.............. 


d. Total number of junior college 

PEEAOUMES. a622 2 ooo ee 

High school district superintendents 
who also serve as 

a. Elementary school 

superintendent 

b. High school supervising principal 

ce. High school teaching principal_~— 


district 


Lowest and highest annual rates of 
salary paid full-time teachers in 
high school districts 


a. Men 
1) Lowest 
2) Highest 
b. Women 
1) Lowest 
2) Highest 


Lowest and highest annual rates of 
salary paid full-time teachers in 
junior college districts 
a) Men 

1) Lowest 

2) Highest 
b) Women 

1) Lowest 

2) Highest 


Average 
annual 
salary 


1932-1933 


. Assessed valuation of high school districts__$5,927,626,554 


7. Statement of high school district bond inter- 


est and sinking fund 
a. Receipts 
1) Balance on hand, July i_....... 
2) District tax for bond 
and. redemption... 
3) Premiums and accrued interest__ 
4) Transfers from other counties___ 


5) etal imeceints.....2.— ecu 
b. Expenditures 

1) pene: interest. 

2) Bond. redemption__._............. 


3) Transfers to general fund of 
BCROG! WINICt. — oe 
4) Transfers to other counties_____~ 


5) Fotal expenditures_.............-. 


indebtedness of high 
school districts, June 30-- 


. Assessed valuation of junior college districts. 2,505,821,925 


$4,919,788.63 


7,970,458.58 
100,124.63 
8,146.16 
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Average 
annual 
Number salary 
ah $4,122 
91 3,231 
| 
296 3,645 
181 2,814 
14,616 2,182 
235% 8» “Seas 
S2028 eee 
19,661 
10 $4,923 
714 2,486 
«Me enema 
872 
35 
40 
17 
$1,000 
$4,702 
$750 
$3,910 
$1,350 
$4,313 
$1,350 
$4,333 
1933-1934 


$5,268,238,967 
2,154,109,3038 


$4,070,567.25 


10,099,377.45 
169,329.78 
12,048.28 


$12,998,518.00 


$4,762,649.66 
4,085,595.00 


60,740.17 
8,146.16 


$14,351,322.76 


$4,596,464.48 
4,381,185.00 


3,098.66 
20,588.82 


$8,917,130.99 


$91,662,725 


$9,001,336.96 


$89,168,540 
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19. Statement of- junior college district bond 


interest and sinking fund 1932-1933 
a. Receipts 
1) Balance on hand, July 1-------- $66,905.02 
2) District tax for bond _ interest 
102,393.34 


and redemption___._._---_---. 
3) Premiums and accrued interest_— 
4) Transfers from other counties____ 


&) Total teecintse .. 223 cen un 
b. Expenditures 
1) Bond interest................ 
2) Bond redemption______-___~_ 
3) Transfers to general fund of 
school district............ 
4) Transfers to other counties_-_ 


$70,893.75 
48,000.00 


5) Total expenditures____--_~~ $118,893.75 


20. Outstanding bonded indebtedness of 


junior college districts, June 30--_-- $1,437,000 
Per 
Amount cent 
21. Amount and percentage of high school 
district receipts, by sources 
ga. Cash balance, July 1... $11,560,597.66 18.8 


b. Inventory balance, July 1-----~-- 234,007.13 


ec. State apportionments 


1) State high school fund____-_- 8,135,674.23 13.2 
2) State general fund for high 
SONU ocean needa 
d. County taxes 
1) County apportionments___-_-~ 15,599,731.99 25.3 
2) County taxes on intangible 
securities and solvent credits 270,108.50 4 
@; Biiniviet tasee. 22,090,923.56 35.8 
ft. Sale of Wondec. 25a ncedonn 1,981,163.50 3.2 
g. United States 269,379.88 4 
h. Miscellaneous 1,356,450.93 2.2 
i. High school tuition 185,367.61 Be 
j.. Total net. receipte.....-..-...5 $61,683,404.99 100.0 
k. Transfers from other districts and 
COSSBTN NG i 6,015,294.42 
1, Tetel réeeivte: ooo $67,698,699.41 


22. Amounts and percentage of high school 
district current expenditures devoted 
to each budgetary classification 


a. General control... $1,618,985.24 3.0 
b.. Feachers’ salarics..._._.... 37,512,814.36 71.0 
ec. Other expenses of instruction__-_~- 3,346,703.96 6.3 
d. Operation of school plant__-____-- 5,246,817.70 9.9 
e. Maintenance of school plant____-_~ 1,354,042.65 2.5 
$. eee elimprese = 1,419,784.01 2.7 
g. Transportation expenses_________ 1,477,623.20 2.8 
h. Other auxiliary expenses___-___~_ 887,826.23 b Ay 
i. Total current expenditures_______ $52,864,597.35 100.0 

23. High school district capital outlay ex- 
DOMRGMUUIMOG, a2 $4,116,155.60 

24. Total high school district expenditures. $56,980,725.95 

25. Amount and percentage of junior col- 
lege district receipts, by sources 
a. Cash balance, July 1-....__-- ~~ $612,991.19 12.9 
b. Inventory balance, July 1___--___ 7,647.41 2 
c. State apportionments______-_____ 1,402,121.33 29.4 
d. County tuition tax 

I) This county.......<........ 545,073.53 11.4 
2) Other counties._§........... 402,100.31 8.4 

e. District taxes... ck 1,737,624.18 36.5 
5; Ge OR MONG so eee coca 
@. MSeGHANGONS —..5. 25 oo 56,298.38 1.2 
h.. Total net receipts... .._.....- "$4,763,856.33 100.0 
i. Transfers from other districts___ 66,226.73 
%.. Potal receipis: ..........-....-. $4,830,083.06 


$169,298.36 


77 


1933-1934 


$50,404.61 


137,025.02 
1,847.22 


$189,276.85 


$68,602.50 
48,000.00 


$116,602.50 


$1,489,000 
Per 
Amount cent 
$10,149,189.56 15.9 


252,361.46 4 
8,549,640.22 13.4 
17,015,979.78 26.7 
2,316,182.76 
324,584.40 
21,225,293.93 33.2 
2,272,000.00 3.6 
263,725.00 4 
1,216,228.34 1.9 
266,848.36 
$63,852,033.81 100.0 
6,164,485.44 


$70,016,519.25 


4 


$1,586,639.38 3.0 
3 9.5 
6.8 

9.9 

3.5 

: 2.5 
1,587,572.26 3.1 
865,824.98 1.7 
$52,057,038.90 100.0 


$3,398,906.14 
$55,455,945.04 


$953,313.62 17.2 
12,194.30 2 
1,639,737.55 29.5 


529,399.51 9.5 
452,399.99 8.2 
1,824,890.81 32.9 
100,000.00 1.8 

of 


39,607.42 


$5,551,543.20 100.0 
45,653.50 


$5,577,196.70 


| 
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26. Amount and percentage of junior college 
district current expenditures devoted 
to each budgetary classification 


PRMOOROOS 


General control..........-2-..<. 
PWeacnerh’ BGIRTICs =. ee 
Other expenses of instruction__-_ 
Operation of school plant__------ 
Maintenance of school plant--_-_-~ 
DE ONAN oo eee 
Transportation expenses______-~~- 
Other auxiliary expenses___----_- 


i. Total current expenditures_____~_ 


27. Junior college district capital outlay 
GEEPONEINISOS .. cc coe cen 


28. Total junior college district expenditures 


29. High school district current expendi- 
tures per pupil in average daily at- 
tendance 


DRM OBE Op 


i. 


ee EC | 


Teachers’ salaries... 2 
Other expenses of instruction_-__ 
Operation of school plant-------- 
Maintenance of school plant---~_ 


Bg ONS 


Transportation expenses____----_ 


. Other auxiliary expenses___ ~~~ 


Total current expenditures______~ 


30. High school district capital outlay 
expenditures per pupil in average 
guily. atvondance.... — 


31. Total high school district expenditures 
per pupil in average daily attendance 


32. Junior college district current expendi- 
tures per pupil in average daily at- 
tendance 


SRroao op 


= SapReral Control... eek 


‘Teachers ealiaries —........... 


. Other expenses of instruction_-_- 
. Operation of school plant-_--___ 


Maintenance of school plant___~ 
OG COTO S nn 


. Transportation expenses____-_-- 
. Other auxiliary expenses_____--_ 


1932-1983 
Per 

Amount cent 
$114,319.56 3.5 
2,057,257.45 63. 
295,909.27 9 
235,536.49 ts 
64,875.03 2 
420,432.93 13 
10,853.86 
28,160.46 


$3,227,345.05 100.0 


571,003.36 15.0 


$3,798,348.41 


om 


— 
Pos G9 OTe 


_ 
Cet S00 Comm 00 ON 
eT Cet ers 


~~ 
— 
~ 
=) 
bo 
Oo 


$160.81 


Total current expenditures... _-_- 


33. Junior college district capital outlay 
expenditure per pupil in average 
dally attendance... ..-....-- 


34. Total junior college district expendi- 
tures per pupil in average daily 
RIPRMEONGE ogee cco coecuance 


$171.87 


$0.41 


$202.28 


1933-1984 
Per 
Amount cent 


$136,302.87 4.3 
2,050,430.76 64. 
289,850.30 9 
228,210.29 7. 
90,194.43 2 
384,222.79 12 
1,734.65 
22,601.25 


$3,203,547.34 100.0 


600,284.37 15.8 


$3,803,831.71 


$4.33 
98.68 
9.69 
14.12 
4.94 
3.61 
4.33 
2.36 
$142.05 
9.27 
$151.33 
$7.96 
119.73 
16.92 
13.33 
5.27 
22.43 
10 
1.32 
$187.06 
35.05 
$222.11 


Some Economic Aspects of the Agricultural 
Situation 


JuLIAN A. McPuHes, Chief, Bureau of Agricultural Education 


If America is to emerge from the depression through the various 
programs which have been set up through the federal government, 
the educational forces of the nation must accept the duty and the 
responsibility for informing the public of the nature and operation of 
these plans. 

This is particularly true of the public schools which serve rural 
communities. During the last two years, there has been too great a 
tendency on the part of school administrators or faculty members 
to consider all of the plans, proposals, and organizations set up under 
the NRA, the AAA, and the federal credit agency as purely temporary 
palliatives of political sponsorship. Considered as such, it has been 
thought little worth while to include them as the basis for school cur- 
ricula or participation. It has been erroneously supposed that these 
measures, if successful, would lead to another period of prosperity dur- 
ing which every rule, regulation, agency, or cooperative endeavor 
would be abandoned for a return of the old status. 

This is not true. The very nature of some of the measures gives 
them permanence of at least two generations. For instance, the long- 
time loan being made in both agriculture and industry—particularly 
the former—have duration of as long as forty years. The loans will 
seldom be repaid by the present property owner, but by his children 
or grandchildren. 

Were these loans made through private credit agency, there 
might be no particular need for education, but they are not. The 
federal government has set up the most elaborate system of farmer- 
owned and farmer-controlled credit in the history of the world. If the 
farmer of the future is to direct intelligently, through his boards and 
representatives, the collection and investment of billions of dollars, he 
must have thorough training in economics, loan risks, markets, trans- 
portation, and world consumption of goods. As the stockholder as well 
as the debtor, he must build a surplus over the earnings of the loan 
agency to make it truly self-sustaining. Even in the relatively short 
period of the Production Credit Corporation, the Federal Land Bank, 
the Intermediate Credit Bank and the Bank for Cooperatives, farmer- 
ownership has been started. 

The very character of agricultural training and education is 
thus changing. The farmer must develop business abilities for beyond 
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his present capabilities, in addition to efficiency in production and 
management of his own enterprise. If this is true of today’s farmer, 
whose span of life may carry him only part way through the initial 
period of such long-time credit functions, how much more true is it of 
the young man who is your high school vocational agriculture student 
of today and tomorrow. 

The various provisions of the Agricultural Adjustment Act pro- 
vide an even greater field for educational service and cooperation. 
The various provisions up to the present time have been largely set up 
for crop and livestock reduction, but this is only to reduce the 
burdensome surpluses. Farmers have been truly organized in some of 
the reduction campaigns and have, for the first time in American his- 
tory, learned the strength of cooperation. Such education in organiza- 
tion will not be lightly abandoned. 

From reduced production will come controlled production, supply- 
ing the market needs as changing conditions warrant. In some fields, 
this will be expansion rather than reduction. Throughout, the farmer 
of tomorrow will need more training in cooperation, in conducting 
meetings, analyzing problems, and reaching decisions. 


Other nations are either far ahead of America in economic 
planning, or preparing for such action. Canada, for example, has 
been a highly interested spectator of the program and progress of the 
United States. Now, she is ready to act, and will be likely to go twice 
as far in one move as the United States has progressed in the last 
two years. In European nations, economic planning has been at 
bayonet point, or through dictatorship. In America, it has come and 
will continue to develop through education. 


The greatest barrier to the success of sound planning has been 
lack of training on the part of the producer. American agriculture 
has gone largely one way, to high production per man. Machinery, 
comparatively cheap land, and large holdings have made the individual 
American farmer supreme in the world as a commodity producer. 
Now his capacity to grow great quantities must be supplemented with 
a thorough understanding of the world consumption of his goods. 

One of the most important needs found is that of record keeping. 
Farming is a business, and any merchant or manufacturer knows 
that accounts are vital to the intelligent operation of his enterprise. 
Yet, on millions of farms, the only records have been total yield, total 
income, and cash on hand—the first two often guesswork. Such 
factors as cost of production, yield per unit of land, livestock or bird 
in the poultry flock; relative costs of various methods and practices, 
have been virtually unknown. The most efficient use of land has 
certainly not been understood. In every one of these fields the rural 
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school, and particularly the high school with an agriculture depart- 
ment, has an opportunity to serve a vital need. The exact form of 
some of the present measures will be changed, but the underlying 
principles of good farming, efficient financing, and intelligent market- 
ing must be given greater emphasis than ever before. 

Much has been done, and its results are becoming apparent. <A 
very significant footnote is now appearing in every one of the bulletins 
and releases of the AAA. The legend reads: ‘‘For more detailed 
information, see your local committeeman, teacher of high school voca- 
tional agriculture, or county agent.’’ This footnote was added only a 
few weeks ago. Briefly, the federal administration has found that 
while considerable attention must be given to the enforcement and 
planning of the programs, the keynote in their success is the informa- 
tion given in part by the high school] agriculture instructor. 

There are three distinct responsibilities—a study of the principles 
involved, a teaching of the sound practices both to student and adult 
groups, and participation in the program so far as time and necessity 
seem to demand. 

The members of the school staff who have been conducting 
study-halls, supervising school plays, or coaching athletics, but who 
may by training and acquaintanceship be capable of carrying the 
information to the rural public, should be encouraged to the field in 
which they can best serve. This is a real, vital, educational need which 
the men now in service are capable of filling, if given the opportunity. 


DEPARTMENTAL COMMUNICATIONS 


Office of the Superintendent of Public Instruction 


VIERLING Kersey, Superintendent 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS WEEK 


The sixteenth annual observance of Public Schools Week is 
scheduled to begin on April 8, 1935. During past years this oceasion 
has proved particularly effective in promoting a cooperative spirit 
between the school and the public. Public Schools Week had its origin 
in the erisis confronting public education in California in 1919 and 
1920. Two years ago, education in California again faced a serious 
crisis. This year, the nature of pending legislation bearing on educa- 
tion is such that there is no serious threat to the structure of the 
educational system. Educational forces may be concentrated in an 
endeavor to modify and adopt educational programs and procedures to 
meet changed and changing conditions growing out of the general 
program of national reconstruction. Citizens interested in preserving 
the essential demoncratie characteristics of public education need not 
spend their efforts in resisting threatening dangers, but rather may 
devote themselves to constructive efforts to aid the schools to serve 
better the democratic social order by which they are maintained. 

Public Schools Week is a time for special emphasis on public 
relations activities on the part of the public schools. Local school 
officials should develop plans which will command the attention of all 
community groups and bring them into closer contact with the school 
and its problems. The natural interest in a specially scheduled occa- 
sion such as Public Schools Week provides an opportunity for the 
development of a long term program of activities designed to develop 
a better understanding of the purposes and characteristics of the 
modern educational program. Through such a program should even- 
tuate a combination of effort on the part of those engaged in school 
service and parents and other citizens interested in the welfare of 
education which will prove a vital force in enhancing the service which 
the school may render to society. 

The Department of Education is publishing a short bulletin to be 
entitled Suggestions for Public School Public Relations Activities, State 
of California Department of Education Bulletin No. 6, March 15, 1935, 
in which will be contained suggestions for activities for Publie Schools 
Week. Copies of this bulletin will be forwarded to all school adminis- 
trators in the state. 
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Division of Textbooks and Publications 


Ivan R. WATERMAN, Chief 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


The California Legislature, Department of Education Bulletin No. 3, 
February 1, 1935. 


1935 Legislatwe Proposals Affecting Education, Department of Educa- 
tion Bulletin No. 4, February 15, 1935. 


California Parent-Teacher Handbook on Secondary Education, Depart- 
ment of Education Bulletin No. 5, March 1, 1935. 


Suggestions for Public School Public Relations Activities, Department 
of Education Bulletin No. 6, March 15, 1935. 


Division of Physical and Health Education 
W. H. Orton, Chief 


CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATION OF HEALTH, PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION, AND RECREATION MEETING 


The California Association of Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation will hold its annual state conference in San Francisco, 
April 13, 1935. Headquarters and meetings will be at the Fairmont 
Hotel. 

Superintendents, principals, teachers, and laymen are cordially 
invited to attend any or all of the sessions. 

Professor Ralph LaPorte, University of Southern California, will 
be the speaker at the morning session. Following his address there 
will be a panel discussion dealing with some of the current teaching 
problems. 

There will be five separate luncheon groups, each scheduled for 
discussions having a direct bearing on some particular phase of the 
broader program. 

At the afternoon general session Drs. Herbert Stolz, Walter Brown, 
and Delbert Oberteuffer will speak on hygiene instruction and health 
service. Dr. Oberteuffer is Director of Physical Education at the Ohio 
State University. 

Superintendent Edwin A. Lee, San Francisco, will be the speaker 
at the dinner meeting. 

A business meeting of the Southwest Section of the American 
Physical Education Association will follow the dinner meeting, Presi- 
dent LaPorte presiding. 
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Division of Adult and Continuation Education 
Georce C. Mann, Chief 


STATE RECREATION PROJECT 


It is an acknowledged fact that all people are now enjoying oppor- 
tunities for a larger leisure time program. California is especially 
fortunate in that its climatic conditions permit its people the greatest 
use of the out-of-doors. Opportunities for an unlimited and varied 
program abound in its mountains, seashore, big trees, and fertile val- 
leys. Its cultural centers are fast becoming recognized throughout the 
world. Its people must be taught the existence of these opportunities 
and the ways and means of enjoying them to the fullest in their leisure 
time. 

In order to take fullest possible advantage of the new Federal 
Emergency Works allocation, the State Emergency Recreation Project 
Committee submitted to the state relief authorities a plan for a state- 
wide project in recreation. The plan, briefly outlined below, has been 
approved and the project organization is being completed. 


Purposes. As a part of the work relief program of this state it is the 
purpose of this State Recreation Project: 

1. To coordinate the recreation programs of the various agencies 
now promoting emergency recreation and education programs. 

2. To promote projects providing work opportunities for needy 
professional, non-manual, unemployed adults who have ability to serve 
as leaders in recreation activities. 

3. To form community recreation committees of local citizens in 
communities where no such committee or board now exists, for the 
purpose of promoting and sponsoring the general recreation activities 
program for its own community. 

4. To offer assistance, particularly in the rural districts, in develop- 
ing a full, wholesome leisure time program which will conform to the 
standards developed for the state as a whole. 

5. To eneourage the planning and developing of new reere- 
ation facilities by means of suitable improvement projects within the 
state emergency work program. 


Administration. The plan of administration has been set up through 
the cooperative efforts of the State Department of Education, the 
National Recreation Association, and a state wide committee of recre- 
ation executives. 

The plan as adopted gives to the State Department of Education 
through its Division of Adult and Continuation Education the responsi- 
bility of administering the program. This agency will avail itself of 
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the assistance of all existing recreational, educational, and relief agen- 
cies throughout the state in so far as practical in the supervision of 
the project. - 

A Supervisor of the State Recreation Project will be appointed. 
He will have two assistants, one to function in the north and one in 
the south. Area directors will be appointed as needed for the proper 
administration of the project. 


Procedure for a recreation project approval. The administrators of the 
State Recreation Project will advise with the authorized agencies who 
desire to submit local recreation projects. This is for the purpose of 
coordinating the local educational and recreational programs, as well 
as advising for the wisest program. After the project has been 
reviewed and is recommended by the State Recreation Project Super- 
visor it will be submitted by the authorized public agency to the local 
County Relief Administration where the established regular procedure 
for similar projects will prevail. | 


Activities program. Due to differences in localities, facilities, and 
organizations no standard type of activities program can be promoted. 
Depending upon the interests and needs of the communities as well as 
the facilities available programs which shall be planned should, in their 
broad scope, include playground activities, social recreation, physical 
activities, handcraft, drama activities, music activities, dancing activ- 
ities, and general entertainment. 


Facilities program. It will be the obligation of the administration of 
the State Recreation Project to promote the development of desirable 
recreation facilities to be undertaken as SERA work projects. These 
facilities shall be considered as to their: 1. Social and civie value, 
2. Low depreciation and maintenance costs, 3. Year-round service, 
4. Enhancement of value of existing facilities, 5. Enrichment of recre- 
ation program, 6. Opportunity for increased programming under lead- 
ership. 

Major developments to land will also be encouraged, these to 
include: 1. Grading, surfacing, and conditioning, 2. Draining, 3. Irri- 
gating systems, 4. Preventing erosion, 5. Landscaping, 6. Bridle paths, 
7. Hiking trails. 

The types of structures the construction of which are to be encour- 
aged will include: 1. Swimming pools, 2. Recreation buildings, 3. Gym- 
nasiums, 4. Golf courses, 5. Neighborhood playgrounds, 6. Athletic 
fields, 7. Baseball diamonds, 8. Camps, 9. Beaches, 10. Water ways, 
11. Outdoor theatres, 12. Picnicking centers, 13. Outdoor adult recrea- 
tion centers with shuffle boards, horseshoe pitching lanes, rogue courts, 
ete., 14. Zoos, 15. Art Galleries, 16. Museums, 17. Water gardens, 
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18. Conservatories, 19. Plant propagation centers, 20. Aquaria, 21 Bird 
Sanctuaries, 22. Wild life reserves. 

Raymond E. Hoyt, 301 State Building, Los Angeles, has been 
appointed Supervisor of the State Recreation Project. Members of 
the State Advisory Committee are as follows: George C. Mann and 
W. H. Orion, State Department of Education; Charles Davis, Berke- 
ley ; Josephine Randall, San Francisco; Raymond Robertson, Oakland ; 
M. J. Maloney, Sacramento; Hugh Coleman, San Jose; George Hjelte, 
James E. Reed, and C. L..Glenn, Los Angeles; George W. Braden and 
Cecil Martin, Pasadena; and Walter Scott, Long Beach. 


LONG TERM PLANNING IN ADULT AND CONTINUATION 
EDUCATION 


A conference on long term planning in adult and continuation 
education, conducted by the State Department of Education, was 
held in Fresno, February 16, 1935. Representatives from the adult 
education field from all sections of the state were invited to be present 
and participate in the discussion of the conference. 

The first problem to come before the conference was that of form- 
ulating the major problems now demanding solution in the field of 
adult and continuation education. Certain of these problems are as 
follows: 


1. What is the responsibility of the continuation school ? 

2. Is the continuation school an experimental laboratory ? 
3. Should an employed student be considered as an adult? 
4. Who belongs in the continuation school? 


5. What provisions should be made for specialized training for 
teachers of adult classes? 


6. What should be the curriculum offerings in adult classes better to 
meet the needs of an ever increasing adult enrollment? 


7. What effect will the enrollment of practically all students up to 
the age of eighteen in the high schools have on future policies in 
adult and continuation education ? 


Although it was not contemplated that definite solutions to prob- 
lems would be reached with regard to future policy, there was general 
agreement with regard to certain points. 


1. Educational opportunities for adults must be provided without 
cost as an essential part of the services to be performed by the 
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public schools. The functions and responsibilities of the continu- 
ation school and of schools for adults have undergone change 
since the time of their establishment. There is need for a reform- 
ulation of purposes in both of these fields in order that educa- 
tional programs may be developed accordingly. 

2. A rapid increase in adult enrollment in the public schools may be 
anticipated. The public school system must expand its facilities 
to meet this new demand. 

Committees composed of members of the conference will be 
appointed to devote attention to the problems formulated by the con- 
ference and to report at a later date. 

This conference on long term planning in the field of adult and 
continuation education is the first of a series of conferences to be con- 
ducted by the State Department of Education in various fields of edu- 
cation. Through these conferences it is hoped that there may be devel- 
oped unified policies for the improvement of educational programs on 
all educational levels. 


Bureau of Business Education 
Ira L. Kipsy, Chief . 


STATE CONFERENCE ON BUSINESS EDUCATION 

The State Department of Education, in cooperation with the 
California Commercial Teachers Associations, is calling a state con- 
ference to discuss problems pertaining to the program of business 
education in the public schools. The conference will be held in 
Fresno on Saturday, April 13, 1935. 

Among the participants will be Vierling Kersey, Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, Ira W. Kibby, Chief of the Bureau of Business 
Education, and Miss Helen Heffernan, Chief of the Division of Ele- 
mentary Education, all of the State Department of Education. 

The results of the studies of Dr. August Dvorak of the University 
of Washington pertaining to a new scientific keyboard for the type- 
writer will be presented by Miss Nellie L. Merrick, one of his associates 
in the studies. Mrs. Lilah Bradford of the Fresno State Teachers 
College will report results in using the direct method of teaching short- 
hand. H. L. Forkner, Acting Principal of Merritt Business School, 
Oakland, will present a paper on the pull that is necessary for getting 
a job. Miss Monette O. Todd, Assistant Supervisor of Commercial 
Education in Los Angeles, will tell of the reorganization of the junior 
business training course in that city. F.@. Marsh will report on an 
experiment comparing different methods of teaching commercial 
arithmetic. Other interesting talks will be given. 

School administrators are requested to call the attention of com- 
mercial teachers to this conference and urge attendance. 


INTERPRETATIONS OF SCHOOL LAW 


Supreme Court Decisions 


Dismissal of Permanent Employees 


The governing board of a school district has the discretion to clas- 
sify the services in the kindergarten department and is authorized 
under School Code section 5.710 to discontinue a particular kind of 
service in that department, provided such discontinuance be done in 
good faith. A permanent employee dismissed by reason of the discon- 
tinuance of a particular kind of service has no right to reemployment, 
except that conferred by School Code section 5.712, which section grants 
such right of reemployment only in the event the discontinued service 
is reestablished. No preference right is expressly declared by School 
Code section 5.710, while sections 5.711 and 5.712 do expressly declare 
a preference in cases of which the instant case is not one. (Fuller v. 
Berkeley School District etc., et al., 89 C. D. 125, _-_ Pae. (2nd) ~-_-, 
denying rehearing after decision by Supreme Court, 89 C. D. 29, ___ 
Pae. (2nd) __-, digested page 40, California Schools, February, 1935.) 


Appellate Court Decisions 


Dismissal of Permanent Employees 


Where a person was employed by the governing board of a high 
school district for the school year 1928-1929 as a teacher of music and 
head of the music department of a high school and during such year 
taught both vocal and instrumental music and thereafter for the next 
three years taught vocal music only, retaining his title as head of the 
music department for the second and fourth years of his teaching, 
and the governing board of the district at the end of his fourth year 
of service discontinued vocal music in the high school and dismissed 
him (the employee at that time being a permanent employee of the 
district) without first dismissing a probationary employee giving 
instruction in instrumental music and without discontinuing the music 
department, the board did not exceed its authority. The employee 
did not acquire any tenure as head of the music department, since by 
reason of School Code section 5.502 the tenure law does not apply to 
supervisory positions, but only to work as a classroom teacher, unless 
the charter of the city within which the school district is located pro- 
vides otherwise. . 
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School Code section 5.710 permits the dismissal of a permanent 
employee upon a decrease in the number of pupils attending the 
schools of the district or upon the discontinuance of a particular kind 
of service and under School Code section 5.711 it is only in ease of a 
decrease in the number of pupils attending the schools of the district 
that the employee dismissed shall be the last person engaged. The 
right of tenure given the employee by School Code section 5.500 
applies only to the position or positions in which he has been employed 
for three complete consecutive school years and the only particular 
kind of service in which the employee had been employed for three 
complete consecutive school years was the teaching of vocal musie. 

The governing board of a school district has the right in the first 
instance to discontinue a particular kind of service and its action 
cannot be disturbed in the absence of any showing that the action 
taken was arbitrary or capricious. (Unruh v. Piedmont School Dis- 


trict et al., 80 C. A. D. 648, --- Pace, (2nd) ---.) 


Liability of District for Injuries to Pupil 


Where a high school student was enrolled in a shop course and as 
such operated a hand jointer equipped with a wooden blade guard and 
the student, in attempting to pass a cylindrically shaped piece of wood 
three inches in length through the machine, was injured, and the 
evidence showing that the student had received personal instruction in 
the use of the jointer from the class instructor and had been warned by 
the instructor of the danger of running short pieces of wood through 
the machine, and a sign on the wall near the jointer warned students 
against attempting to place pieces of wood less than twelve inches in 
length in the machine, the district was held not liable for such injury, 
it being held that the student had sufficient knowledge of the character 
of the machine. (Klenzendorf et al. v. Shasta Union High School 
District et al., 80 C.A.D. 498, --- Pae. (2nd) ---.) 


Liability of District for Injuries to Pupil 


Where a junior high school student after completing an assignment 
given him in the mechanics shop of a junior high school, approached 
a group of students engaged in pounding aluminum and a piece of 
the aluminum broke off and entered his eyeball, resulting, ultimately, 
in its destruction, and the evidence showed that no school authority 
knew or ought to have known that aluminum shattered when pounded 
and that goggles were necessary for the safety of a spectator in the 
presence of possible injury from flying particles of hammered metal, 
the district was held not liable for the injuries sustained by the pupil. 

School Code section 2.801 is an explicit authorization to sue a 
school district for injuries arising from negligence, and no liability is 
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enjoined upon a district under said section in the absence of negligence 
on the part of the district, or its officers or employees. (Goodman et al. 
v. Pasadena City High School District et al., 80 C.A.D. 432, --- Pace. 
(2nd) ---.) 


Tenure of Certificated Employees 


Where a teacher had been first employed in the Berkeley High 
School District and subsequently was employed in the Berkeley Ele- 
mentary School District, which districts are under the jurisdiction of 
the Berkeley City Board of Education, and the teacher ceased to be an 
employee of the high school district at the close of the school year 
1928-1929 and she was thereafter employed exclusively in the elemen- 
tary school district, the teacher waived whatever rights she may have 
acquired in the high school district when she left the service of that 
district and entered the employ of the elementary school district, and 
at the close of the school year 1931-1932, which marked the end of her 
third complete school year of service in the elementary district, she was 
a probationary employee of the elementary school district and, as such, 
subject to dismissal under the provisions of School Code section 5.681, 
having served therein for only three complete consecutive school years 
and not having been reelected for the fourth complete consecutive 
school year, such reelection being necessary to attain the status of a 
permanent employee of the elementary school district under School 
Code section 5.500. 

Successive periods of service in two separate school districts can 
not be combined for the purpose of computing the length of service in 
either district in so far as the tenure law is concerned. (Brightman v. 
Board of Education of the City of Berkeley, et al., 80 C.A.D. 650, 
same. (ed) ...<) 


Attorney General’s Opinions 


Bonds of Deputy County Officers 


The authority to require and fix the amount of the bond of a 
deputy county official is, under Deering Act 837, as amended, vested 
exclusively in the appointing power, excepting in any county where 
a deputy county official holds office under a system of civil service 
provided for in the charter, if any, of the county, in which case the 
county board of supervisors has the authority to require and fix the 
amount of the bond of a deputy county official, and the premium 
thereon is a county charge when the amount thereof has been approved 
by the county board of supervisors, provided the premium on such 
bond does not exceed one-half of one per cent per annum on the 
amount of the bond. (A.G.O. 9801, February 20, 1935) 
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Contracts for Education of High School Pupils 


Where an elementary school district is not in any high school 
district, the governing board of the elementary school district may 
enter into an agreement, approved by the county superintendents of 
schools of the counties concerned, with the governing board of a high 
school district situated entirely outside of the county in which the 
pupils affected by the agreement reside, under School Code section 
3.304, under which pupils residing in the elementary school district 
are permitted to attend the high school district, and under which the 
high school district pays to the elementary school district a portion of 
the cost of the transportation of such pupils, the elementary school 
district assuming the balance of the cost of such transportation. 
(A.G.O. 9797, February 23, 1935.) 


Employment of Counsel on Disqualification of District Attorney 


Under Political Code section 4041.22, the board of supervisors of a 
county may employ counsel to defend the county treasurer in man- 
damus proceedings to compel payment of a school warrant or to 
prosecute an action for the county treasurer to set aside an unpaid 
school warrant, when the District Attorney is not in a position, by 
reason of disqualification, to accord the county treasurer his services. 
(A.G.O. 9802, February 8, 1935) 


Employment of Rural Supervisors 


Where a county superintendent of schools, under the authority of 
School Code section 4.788 had entered into a contract with a person 
to serve as rural supervisor for a period ending June 30, 1935, and the 
term of county superintendent of schools expired January 7, 1935, 
because the county superintendent of schools was defeated for reelec- 
tion, the rural supervisor is entitled to employment as such until the 
expiration of the contract. (A.G.O. 9748, February 6, 1935) 


Governing Board of Coterminous Districts 


Where the territory of a union elementary school district is coter- 
minous with the territory of a union high school district, then under 
School Code section 2.1040, the governing board of the union ele- 
mentary school district is the governing board of the union high school 
district. (A.G.O. 9782, January 31, 1935) 


Liability for Bonded Indebtedness 


Where in accordance with the provisions of School Code sections 
2.640-2.643 the Laguna Elementary School District withdrew from 
the Tustin Union High School District after an agreement, dated 
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February 2, 1931, had been entered into between the governing boards 
of the two districts under which the elementary school district would 
be relieved of any liability for the then existing bonded indebtedness 
of the high school district only in the event the elementary school 
district established a four-year high school or became a part of some 
other high school district, and the territory in the elementary school 
district was organized into the Laguna High School District, which 
succeeded to the agreement mentioned above and which was lapsed in 
July, 1933, after having failed to maintain a high school at any time, 
the agreement of February 2, 1931 thereupon being abrogated by opera- 
tion of law, and the territory in the elementary school district was again 
organized into a high school district which did proceed to maintain a 
high school, it could not be said that such action. was a compliance with 
the agreement of February 2, 1931, that agreement having ceased to 
exist before the formation of the existing Laguna High School District, 
and the territory in the Laguna High School District is liable for its 
proportionate share of the bonded indebtedness of the Tustin Union 
High School District, which existed at the time such territory withdrew 
from that district. School Code section 2.74 (which became effective 
August 14, 1931) was not in effect at the time the Laguna Elementary 
School District withdrew from the Tustin Union High School District 
and sections 2.70-2.73, which were in existence at the time of the with- 
drawal, did not affect the situation. (A.G.O. 9781, February 2, 1935) 


Payments for Magazine and Newspaper Subscriptions 


The governing board of a school district may pay in advance for 
subscriptions to magazines and newspapers, even though there is no 
specific statutory authority for the making of such advance payments 
(citing A.G.O. 5375, August 11, 1925). (A.G.O. 9795, February 26, 
1935) 
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FOR YOUR INFORMATION 


CERTIFICATED EMPLOYEES IN SCHOOL DISTRICTS 
UNDER MANDATORY TEACHING TENURE AND 
UNDER OPTIONAL TENURE’ 


The present provisions of the School Code of California require 
governing boards of school districts of all types having an average 
daily attendance of 850 or more pupils to classify as permanent 
employees those persons employed in positions requiring certification 
qualifications for three complete consecutive school years and reem- 
ployed for the fourth consecutive school year.* Such governing boards 
may give permanent classification to such persons upon reemployment 
after two complete consecutive school years of service.* In districts 
having an average daily attendance of less than 850, governing boards 
may in their discretion give permanent employee classification to 
persons employed for three complete consecutive school years upon 
reemployment for the fourth consecutive school year.* 

Numerous proposals’ are now before the Legislature for amend- 
ment of the present teacher tenure provisions of the School Code. 
Recognition of the general interest of the teaching profession and of 
school board members in the problems of tenure and in the tenure bills 
which have been introduced in the Legislature led to the preparation 
of a group of tables showing the number and percentage of certificated 
employees in each county in districts having an average daily attend- 
ance of less than 850 and in those having an average daily attendance 
of 850 or more. 

‘*Certificated employees’’ included in these tables represent the 
number of positions requiring certification qualifications at the close 
of the school year 1933-1934. Such positions include those of full- 
time and partial-time supervisors, principals, and teachers. Super- 
visors and principals are entitled to permanent classification only in 
the capacity of teachers.® 

Evening school teachers’ and partial-time teachers* are under 
certain conditions entitled to permanent classification as such inde- 
pendent of tenure in full-time positions, even though they may be 


1By Walter E. Morgan, Assistant Superintendent of Public Instruction, and 
Chief, Division of Research and Statistics. 

2 School Code, section 5.500. 

3 Idem. 

4 Ibid., section 5.501. 

5 Assembly Bills 910, 961, 962, 1044, 1142, 1382, 1388, 1752, 2042. See 1935 
Legislative Proposals Affecting Education. State of California Department of 
Education Bulletin, No. 4, February 15, 1935. 

6 Ibid., section 550.2. 

7 Anderson v. Board of Education of the City and County of San Francisco: 
126 Cal. App. 514. Also Cullen v. Board of Education of the City and County of 
San Francisco: 126 Cal. App. 510. 

8S. C., sec. 5.503. Also, Attorney General’s Opinion No. 8110. 
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employed both in a full-time position and also in a partial-time position. 
Hence, such partial-time employees (or positions) are included in the 
following tables even though they represent individuals who also may 
be included in the full-time positions tabulated. 


Determination of Average Daily Attendance 


In order to segregate the certificated employees of districts subject 
to the mandatory provisions of teacher tenure legislation from those 
of districts not subject to such legislation, it was necessary to determine 
the average daily attendance of each district. This determination was 
made on the basis of the conception that, for tenure purposes, the 
average daily attendance of a district is not the average daily attend- 
ance credited to the district for apportionment purposes but rather the 
average daily attendance in the schools of the district in which the 
employees of the district were employed. On the basis of this concep- 
tion the average daily attendance in each district was computed as 
follows: 

Elementary school districts. Average daily attendance in each 
elementary school district included total average daily attendance 
earned in the kindergartens and day and evening elementary schools 
of the district, regardless of pupil residence, and excluded all 
seventh and eighth grade pupils in junior high schools. Each union 
elementary school district was treated as an entity, since employees 
therein are employees of the union district, not of individual districts 
in the union. 


High school districts. Average daily attendance in each high 
school district included total average daily attendance earned in all 
day and evening secondary schools of the district, regardless of pupil 
residence, and including seventh and eighth grade pupils in junior 
high schools and pupils in junior college courses. 

Junior college districts. Average daily attendance in each 
junior college district included total average daily attendance in the 
junior college, regardless of pupil residence. 


Districts Having 850 or More Average Daily Attendance 


The following tables do not include the number of districts of each 
type falling within the two average daily attendance groups. Instead, 
for the purpose of conserving space, the following list of the districts 
having 850 average daily attendance or more is given. 
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Districts having 850 average daily attendance or more, 1933-1934 


County 


Elementary 
school 
districts 


High 
school 
districts 


Junior 
college 
districts 


Alameda 


Butte 
Contra Costa 


Fresno 
Humboldt 
Imperial 


Kern 


Kings 
Los Angeles 


Madera 
Marin 
Merced 
Monterey 
Napa 
Orange 


Placer 
Riverside 
Sacramento 


San Bernardino 


San Diego 


San Francisco 
San Joaquin 


San Luis Obispo 


San Mateo 


i 


Alameda, Albany, Berkeley, Alameda, Berkeley, 


Hayward, Oakland, 
Piedmont, San Leandro 
Chico, Oroville 
Martinez, Pittsburg, 
Richmond 

Fresno 

Eureka 

Brawley, Calexico, 

El Centro 

Bakersfield, Taft 


Hanford 

Alhambra, Azusa City, 
Baldwin Park, Bellflower, 
Beverly Hills, Burbank, 
Compton, El Monte, 
Garvey, Glendale, 
Hawthorne, Inglewood, 
Jefferson, Long Beach, 
Los Angeles, Lynwood, 
Monrovia, Montebello, 
Pasadena, Pomona, 
Redondo Beach, San 
Gabriel, Santa Monica, 
South Pasadena, Whittier 
Madera 


Merced Union 
Monterey, Salinas 
Napa 

Anaheim, Fullerton, 
Orange, Santa Ana 
Roseville 

Corona, Riverside 
North Sacramento, 
Sacramento 

Chino, San Bernardino, 
Ontario, Redlands 
Escondido, National, 
San Diego 

San Francisco 

Lodi, Stockton, Tracy 
San Luis Obispo 
Burlingame, Jefferson, 
Redwood City, San Mateo, 
South San Francisco 
Santa Barbara, 


Hayward Union, Oakland 


Chico 
Richmond Union 


Fresno 
Eureka 


Kern County Union, 
Taft Union 


Alhambra, Burbank, 
Compton Union, El 
Monte Union, Glendale, 
Inglewood Union, Long 
Beach, Los Angeles, 
Monrovia-Arcadia- 
Duarte Union, Pasadena, 
Pomona, Redondo Union, 
Santa Monica, South 
Pasadena, 

Whittier Union 


Tamalpais Union 
Merced Union 


Fullerton Union, 
Santa Ana 


Riverside 
Sacramento 


Chaffey Union, San 
Bernardino, Redlands 
San Diego, Sweetwater 
Union 

San Francisco 
Stockton 

San Luis Obispo 
Sequoia Union, 

San Mateo Union 


Long Beach, 
Los Angeles, 
Pasadena 


Sacramento 


San Mateo 
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Santa Barbara Santa Maria Santa Barbara 

Santa Clara Mountain View, Palo Alto, Palo Alto, San Jose 
San Jose, Willow Glen 

Santa Cruz Santa Cruz, Watsonville Santa Cruz 

Siskiyou Siskiyou Union 

Solano Vallejo Vallejo 

Sonoma Santa Rosa, Petaluma Santa Rosa, Petaluma 

Stanislaus Modesto, Turlock Modesto 

Tulare Porterville, Tulare, Porterville Union, 
Visalia Visalia Union 

Ventura Oxnard, San Buenaventura,Ventura Union 


Santa Paula 


Total number 96 53 5 


The total number of active districts of each type in California in 
1933-1934, and the number and per cent of districts of each type having 
an average daily attendance of 850 or more in 1933-1934 are as follows: 


Elementary High Junior 
school school college 
districts! districts districts Total 


Total Mistriets. 2.3 8,145 295 17 3,457 
Districts with 850 or more A. D. A._- 96 53 5 154 
Per cent of districts with 850 

Se ae, ES eee eee 3.1% 18.0% 29.4% 4.5% 


1Union elementary school districts considered as entities, not districts in unions. 


These figures indicate that there are much fewer high school 
districts than elementary school districts subject to the mandatory 
permanent tenure requirements of state legislation. This, of course, is 
due to the fact that high school districts are much larger than ele- 
mentary school districts, the former not uncommonly embracing as 
many as ten or more of the latter. Moreover, in most cases, the high 
school district has fewer students than the local elementary school dis- 
trict of coterminous boundaries, due to the fact that the smaller high 
schools embrace only four grades as compared with eight in the ele- 
mentary schools. 

The following tabulations show the number and percentage of 
persons in the several types of school districts in each county employed 
in positions requiring certification qualifications, distributed as to 
employment in districts of less than 850 average daily attendance and 
those of 850 or more average daily attendance. It will be noted that 
practically 70 per cent of all certificated employees are employed in 
the 4.5 per cent of the districts of the state which have 850 or more 
average daily attendance. 
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Number and Percentage of Certificated Employees * in School Districts 
Having an Average Daily Attendance of Less Than 850, and in 
Districts Having an Average Daily Attendance of 850 or More, by 


Counties, 1933-34 


A. In elementary school districts 


Number and percentage of certificated employees? 


County In districts with A.D.A. In districts with A.D.A. 
less than 850 of 850 or more 
Total 
Number Per cent Number Per cent 

PAIR fal ah il et a 171 1.1 1,363 88.9 1,534 
Dl a ae eee 3 pC) A] SESS) “Serre 3 
BO ee SEO eS 47 ROE a re Pe ee 47 
ARR Ac SP ao 101 49.5 103 50.5 204 
CAG 2 oe 45 1 Ag S| Deen sate 45 
Ca [OT ea ape e 63 pS) | SE, 2 eet a 63 
Contra Costa... ss sancnc 213 55.6 170 44.4 383 
Wie MONG... 08. oe 32 0 2 San 2 eras 2a eee 32 
CS eee 70 C0” en Tee 70 
RNIN Spe 52 a be eee ae 550 70.7 228 29.3 778 
COUT eS eae NORE SS ea Fy 81 TO Ge st eo 81 
WIIG Go le 179 78.5 49 21.5 228 
CTT gee ale a aed aed SEE bS 172 52.3 157 47.7 329 
TT Ae Sees Ree eee 39 TR Gs Bo oo ee 39 
Oe Rae Dee Se 327 58.7 230 41.3 557 
| ee eee Oe 118 72.8 44 24:2 162 
PE PAS Oe 5 Le ae 49 RON or tse crs enya 49 
1 ASC SRE Rear ae ae eS 67 ) |) A 3) rn creatine’ 67 
Dos: Angeles...........---<.<- 741 8.6 7,917 91.4 8,658 
AON oh yg es ere 80 69.0 36 31.0 116 
| Se een eetrog te oneal 155 rc) A) | Seren amen ck 155 
Marnoss........-—--s---s-- 29 A Ser See ae 29 
BIGREOCINO...... == < osc c5cs 148 A 6 eres eke ee: 148 
| | en a NN a een DERBI 190 83.3 38 16.7 228 
po or i Ie ieee CIIE SSS 55 pT: CO ee 5 ec st 55 
WI ce Ot 3 Se 10 | A SRS eee eS 10 
pL OPN EE eRe eee pean 213 70.1 91 29.9 304 
| AE EE aA, 63 63.6 36 36:4 99 
Do er ees ee teen 65 pit a See es 65 
oo ae ie eae ROR 367 52.8 328 47.2 695 
| = TSE S hee lie 113 77.4 33 22.6 146 
SIAR 41 (1) CU | enn | Speer Gt 41 
[Eo oR rena Ae: 227 53.9 194 46.1 421 
DOCIAINOMIG. . 8 ie 245 41.7 342 58.3 587 
Sen Benue..............-==- a RO Cbs =. 5 oe See 71 
San Bernardino____________-_- 265 40.5 390 59.5 655 
STS ae eens ene 305 38.0 498 62.0 803 
PIER TETRA as eee et 1,521 100.0 1,521 
San Joaquin.............- am 215 41.0 309 59.0 524 
San Luis Obispo________--__-- 129 80.1 32 19.9 161 
San Mateo... cececa 117 30.9 262 69.1 379 
Santa Barbara___-_________- 141 45.6 168 54.4 309 
Sante Clara... 5. ss. 333 52.2 305 47.8 638 
Bente Crees. oo- 3. case 88 §2.7 79 47.3 167 
“UST ee RAG Is ee: 121 po A ee Pre on ees 121 
(TS RR RE OEIOIS RENT BYE 16 MON Oe. 3 ee tee 16 
Ee eR BRET ea 166 i) AC) Se, Sees ne 166 
Ea SRE EIEN fe 28 ip rade 100 67.1 49 32.9 149 
LOT Seyi rane 231 74.0 81 26.0 312 
PAGING oo es 205 63.5 118 36.5 323 
eae I eR eS PSEe Cobar 2 89 A Giles 32 Pace eee 89 
CLOTS EE ae eR SO SE: 97 117 20 | Sees SO A eee 97 
JE ee eS eee ean ecete 30 7 4 Sarre ee 30 
NORM ae et 317 71.4 127 28.6 444 
oC Te se 3 50 TG Oe te a ee ees 50 
ON aes: 196 61.8 121 38.2 317 
REIGN a as one pal aed 126 NO Oe en, aco es 126 
IRs eee 65 jC | ER, ONE aon 65 
Re Sn ho 8,542 35.6 15,419 64.4 23,961 


1 Certificated employeesinclude district superintendents who are also principals, supervisors, principals, and teachers. 
? In kindergartens and day and evening elementary schools. 
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Number and Percentage of Certificated Employees ‘ in School Districts 
Having an Average Daily Attendance of Less Than 850, and in 
Districts Having an Average Daily Attendance of 850 or More, by 


Counties, 1933-34 


B. In high school districts 


Number and percentage of certificated employees . 


County In districts with ADA. | In districts with A.D.A. 
less than 850 of 850 or more 
Total 
Number Per cent Number Per cent 
OS EE see 137 6.9 1,846 93.1 1,983 
OS EEE ESD, TEER: Eee: Sapneetate: Hen reeencii Eopererminne 
LS ee ee renee o 30 OT es eae 30 
Se ee Seren. 75 51.7 70 48.3 145 
CES eee 21 OOO ceo ea leeceecemes 21 
Col i ae * 49 CO! ee ae 49 
Contra Costa......-...<-... 255 78.7 69 21.3 324 
Le ones 13 UL eens ee oer Na 13 
Biapemdo. ... 8.2522 ek 22 C0 er. (eee ee 22 
PO i ee ee 311 49.8 313 50.2 624 
Coot ee ees 41 LU tls! Ss |e (ERCE Nenana es 41 
LOT ES (| re ie 81 48.8 85 §1.2 166 
DOR i ee eee 120 TO oes sects a were 120 
RB eS ee ee ee 28 MOO oe SP eee 28 
“ER eee a RN 56 20.0 224 80.0 280 
SS ee eke 98 ROS oe oe Ie ene 98 
DD 25 5 ea ee eee eek ee 34 oy S| SORE Ae ee 34 
WRRNBDT oo ct ce eee 39 | eS: AER SRR RTE 39 
MOB AMMOIOS: . 2. kote ee 297 AY 7,774 96.3 8,071 
COTS EE SER er een 48 MO oan Bp eetese 48 
iS Se eae: 47 41.2 67 58.8 114 
OT ee Se eee 10 itl Se ee | name teen a 10 
Brondocino........-=-.<2<<<=+- 110 ET eS ee eee: 110 
TOs eR eC eS: 57 52.8 51 47.2 108 
_. oS a re vee = 24 i UA (2 [Spa ennhs | (Rename say: 24 
> | ae eee. mee ee a Lee eae. Se ee ee Semmens oo 
PIGNOO Toe cc cccccee ee 193 Luis as eee 193 
LOS ES a ie a art ees 2: 54 UA: a ee eee eee 54 
UIMRNEIN Roce chy tc 29 OS eae | |e a eee ae: 29 
ee ees en 220 50.0 220 50.0 440 
JS ee eee 66 UE | Sean (Tsar meeemer 66 
lon 5) ee ee at ee 20 os Lo) ee eee 20 
LOOT heer 130 46.4 150 53.6 280 
SANONIO <a e: 101 21.0 381 79.0 482 
Banmenite.n-< eo asccece coc 25 POOSOF. 6c ee 25 
San Bernardino....____------ 85 20.8 324 79.2 409 
MONMINOING oo cecmnecee 168 21.4 616 78.6 784 
Son Se eee oe Ree ee 1,235 100.0 1,235 
MARIS GRGMER = — eke 112 40.0 168 60.0 280 
San Luis Obispo_-__-___------ 67 50.8 65 49.2 132 
Ranmieeee ss. 3c cece ene 62 27.8 161 72.2 223 
PantavGaerbaras.........-.<- 114 40.6 167 59.4 281 
Sante (inte... --..-<s-.<252 153 24.7 467 75.3 620 
SSS. Co a a eee 44 a1.7 95 68.3 139 
2 OS ae ee re 41 RE So ere ek ae 41 
Sor se ee ee 12 BO ook oe ac eee se 12 
RBNIBIN a i cs ee 21 2733 56 72.7 77 
LD a ee 51 36.7 88 63.3 139 
DMRNRIRER Sc eS oa 77 36.3 135 63.7 212 
RNIB ee eg 11 63.4 64 36.6 175 
MMI Se tt Ss ec 66 Oe i ee ee 66 
D2 See ee ee es rae: 44 OL, See ee | |Steieee cee ase 44 
Loa i es ees 5 OT a ee ee ees 5 
RRR a a tc at ce 151 51.4 143 48.6 294 
6 ES eee eee 38 SRG OF 32 oe ee 38 
DIR ee on eee 117 49.6 119 50.4 236 
Re ie ho a oe 61 ee: ane 61 
NIN oe 62 ODS ie ee 62 
JUSS [a ea meen ers 4,503 22.9 15,153 TiAl 19,656 


1Certificated employeesinclude district superintendents who are also principals, supervisors, principals, and teachers. 
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Number and Percentage of Certificated Employees‘ in School Districts 
Having an Average Daily Attendance of Less Than 850, and in 
Districts Having an Average Daily Attendance of 850 or More, by 


Counties, 1933-34 


County . 


C. In junior college districts 


Number and percentage of certificated employees 


In districts with A.D.A. 


In districts with A.D.A. 
of 850 or more 


Number 


Per cent 


Total 


LO On a ae 


IMIG os aes i a 


ir PINCIN Ra 2 ye rc 
San Francisco. .......---.--- 


Santa Barbara_...--.------- 
Bante: Clara... -.----- 


pO a een ae 


less than 850 
Number Per cent 

elon 61| «15.4 
a S 23| 100.0 
ac: 81 | 100.0 
= 36 | 100.0 
. 76| 100.0 
ey 41; 100.0 
a os 17| 100.0 

41 100.0 
oy 27| «100.0 

403 46.2 


469 


53.8 


872 


1 Certificated employees include district superintendents who are also principals supervisors, principals, and teachers. 
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Number and Percentage of Certificated Employees ' in School Districts 
Having an Average Daily Attendance of Less Than 850, and in 
Districts Having an Average Daily Attendance of 850 or More, by 


Counties, 1933-34 


D. In all school districts 


Number and percentage of certificated employees 


aid In districts with A.D.A. In districts with A.D.A. 
less than 850 of 850 or more 
Total 
Number Per cent Number Per cent 

oS SSS ASE SESS gene Ree eer eed eee 308 8.8 3,209 91.2 3,517 
SS Se eee 3 LO UL DS Se aa eee ane 3 
PRIMI a ee a ye 77 RENO oe eo See eens 77 
LD eS Se eee. 176 50.4 173 49.6 349 
Ce Se eae 66 US es | San ere a 66 
CoS OS yn See eae a 112 Pe co eee san were Ae 112 
Contra Costa. ......-...... 468 66.2 239 33.8 707 
ES es ee 45 BOO ocean oe 45 
MUMOOTAAO. oe 92 TT || | an | (7 a eee 92 
LS ES eB ere ee oe 861 61.4 541 38.6 1,402 
OE RG ERR reer eer 122 POD. 2a ee ae eee 122 
temmbeat.....-_ -. =... 52 260 66.0 134 34.0 394 
LD i ee See are 2 292 65.0 157 35.0 449 
_ Se Ae eee eee 67 TE eas! |e ee eee eee 67 
eRe en Tie ent ee 383 45.8 454 54.2 837 
rae ce ae 216 83.1 44 16.9 260 
Lo ee ee eee nee 83 BORO os eee aoe 83 
LO See ee ete eee 106 NAR nee ope: oe ee 106 
SON PAMOCIOS 8 ce 1,099 6.4 16,026 93.6 17,125 
0 ODS ore NE Be a eae eee 128 78.0 36 22.0 164 
Marin... ....- SORE Oe hos 225 ry ee 67 22.9 292 
LOT Se eee ene 39 BOOS 2 ne ee ee 39 
Pronaoeino..... .. .... .-...-. 258 BOON ose oh eee 258 
LOT See eee 247 73.5 89 26.5 336 
Jo eee eee 79 BD se Se ee 79 
oP Cpe Eee eee eres ae 10 SS) eee | Unease ae: 10 
MORE = 406 81.7 91 18.3 497 
Menace eee ee ae 117 76.5 36 23.5 153 
OE ee i gee ene 94 POOGO Ms occa toe 94 
RNMENR UDO es 2 oe oe Dee 668 54.9 548 45.1 1,216 
LO ee eS ee meee ed 179 84.4 33 15.6 212 
LTRS SR en ee eerie oe 61 OO i see eS ere 61 
DEMME 2 ees 393 §3.3 344 46.7 737 
Sacramento... ---- =. 346 30.4 794 69.6 1,140 
ED Eo a a ieee ae 96 OO fo ee oe ee ee 96 
San Bernardino____________-- 426 37.4 714 62.6 1,140 
RMENIONO Sets 2 a Ss 473 29.8 1,114 70.2 1,587 
Ee CS ee eee Seems. < Caneel e 2,756 100.0 2,756 
San WOSGIER. o.oo ec cee 327 40.7 477 59.3 804 
San Luis Obispo------_-__---- 196 66.9 97 33.1 293 
San Mateo-.-_-___- ee eS Seine 179 26.9 486 43.1 665 
Santa Barbara. ...........- 255 43.2 335 56.8 590 
Sante Wiara...-....-.....-.. 527 40.6 772 59.4 1,299 
USS, Ci) ree eee 132 43.1 174 56.9 306 
BONRPEREDRN ER eee pone te ee a 162 UL CE See ener Cane 162 
PRN ie Seer 28 WIG cc alee ae 28 
NERO Nhe oe se ee ae 187 77.0 56 23.0 243 
BURMA Ss ee cher ae 151 52.4 137 47.6 288 
NNSA EO eee rn a 325 60.1 216 39.9 541 
LOU ee ee ee 357 66.2 182 33.8 539 
CO STi eae eee es Oe nearer 155 OU) a | eee ae 155 
LUDA TP en ee ee eee, 141 Le | ane ee 141 
LNT 1 a ais, Rim ees pe Re 35 ONO s ooo nme Nacwcseae ae 35 
“ea Se Sn emery 468 63.4 270 36.6 738 
CONSE TOS ei a SACS pe eho 88 DS A ss | Eee 88 
J Sa Sere eee ec 313 56.6 240 43.4 553 
OS yids 187 : LL ee Se eemeen ee enee: 187 
Oo SS I cee eae ee. 154 i Ce CS ae PGR E pene 154 

{US eee ee 13,448 30.2 31,041 69.8 44,489 


1 Certificated employees include district superintendents who are also principals, supervisors, principals, and teachers. 
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EDUCATIONAL BROADCASTS 
Education Today 


The California State Department of Education will continue its 
radio program, Education Today. This program is given over station 
KGO from 6:45 to 7:00 p.m. Saturday evenings. The following 
broadcasts will be offered: 

March 2—A. Alan Clark, Director, Oakland Labor College, What is Workers’ 
Education? 

March 9—State Carolers, Musical Program, San Francisco State Teachers College, 
Mary Weaver McCaulley, Director of Chorus. 

March 16—Archibald J. Cloud, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, San Fran- 
cisco, and President, San Francisco Junior College, New Opportunities 
for Our Young People. 

March 23—C. F. Muncy, Assistant Chief, Division of Research and Statistics, State 
Department of Education, Current Trends in Public School Finance in 
California. 

March 30—George C. Jensen, Principal of Sacramento High School, Proposed 
Reorganization of the Secondary School Program, Social Change and 
Secondary Education. 

April 6—A Capella Choir, Sacramento Junior College, Ivine Shields, Director. 

April 13—George C. Jensen, Principal of Sacramento High School, Proposed 
Reorganization of the Secondary School Program, Secondary Education 
That Meets the Needs of All. 

April 20—George C. Jensen, Principal of Sacramento High School, Proposed 
Reorganization of the Secondary School Program, Needed Changes in 
Secondary Education. 


National Student Federation Broadcasts 


The National Student Federation is presenting a series of talks on 
current social and economic problems by five student leaders in college 
activity. The programs will be given on Wednesday afternoons from 
1:00 to 1:15 p.m. Pacific standard time, over stations KFRC, KHJ, 
KMJ, KWG, KDB, KGB, KERN, and KFBK. 


March 6—Kathleen McInerny, President of the Political Association at Vassar 
e College, Practical Political Education. 

March 13—Francis G. Smith, Jr., President of the Association of College Editors 
and Editor of the Daily Princetonian, Princeton University, The Student 
Peace Movement. 

March 20—James A. Wechsler, Editor of the Columbia Spectator, Columbia Uni- 
versity, The Academic Freedom Legend. 

March 27—Jean Ford, Editor of the Hunter College Bulletin, Unemployment for 
the College Graduate. 


Conservation Series 

The following programs will be presented on the Conservation 
Series given each Friday over stations KGO, KFI, and KFSD at 
9:30 a.m.: 


March 1—Charles W. Eliot, Executive Officer, National Resources Board, Land 
Planning Work of the State Planning Boards. Earl S. Draper, 
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Director, Land Planning and Housing, Tennessee Valley Authority, 
Land Planning in the Tennessee Valley. 

March 8—S. H. McCrory, Chief, Bureau of Agricultural Engineering, United 
States Department of Agriculture, How Mechanical Progress is Affecting 


Land Use. 
W. C. Lowdermilk, Vice Director, Soil Erosion Service, How Erosion 


Damages Land. 

March 15—Louis H. Bean, Chief, Agricultural-Industrial Relations Section, AAA, 
The Industrial Outlook in Relation to Land Use Policy. 
S. B. Locke, Conservation Director, Izaak Walton League, The Taylor 
Grazing Act. 

March 22—IL. R. Edminster, Chief, Import and Export Section, AAA, The Foreign 
Trade Outlook in Relation to Land Policy. 
W. C. Lowdermilk, Vice Director, Soil Erosion Service, Land Damage 
by Wind Erosion. 

March 29—Dr. O. E. Baker, United States Department of Agriculture, Economist, 
The Population Outlook in Relation to Land Use. 


Much of the latest data compiled by the National Resourees Board 
will be presented in these broadcasts. 


Columbia-Oxford Debate 


A Columbia University group will debate with the Oxford Union 
Team of England on the question, Resolved That the United States 
ana Great Britain Should Set Up Monopolies for the Manufacture of 
Armaments. The debate will be released over stations KFRC, KHJ, 
KMJ, KWG, KDB, KGB, KERN, and KFBK, on March 30, 1935, 
from 2:00 until 2:30 p.m., Pacific standard time. 


University of Southern California Radio Program 


The University of Southern California is giving the following 
broadeasts : 


Sundays— Troian Music Recital, 4:30 to 5:00 p.m., KECA. 


Mondays— Laboratory Echoes, 2:15 to 2:30 p.m., KRKD, KFOX, and KREG. 
The Romance of Learning, 3:15 to 3:30 p.m., KFAC. ® 
The University of the Air, 4:45 to 5:00 p.m., the Columbia Don Lee 
Broadcasting System. 
Browsings—Book Reviews, 4:45 to 5:00 p.m., KNX. 
The Story Hour, 5:15 to 5:45 p.m., KECA. 


Tuesdays— Among Things Literary, 2:15 to 2:30 p.m., KRDK, KFOX, and 
KREG. 
The University of the Air, 4:45 to 5:00 p.m., the Columbia Don Lee 
Broadcasting System. 
The World of Research, 4:45 to 5:00 p.m., KNX. 


Wednesdays—Business Trends, 11:15 to 11:30 a.m., KNX. 
History Series, 2:15 to 2:30 p.m... KRKD, KFOX, KREG. 
The University of the Air, 4:45 to 5:00 p.m., the Columbia Don Lee 
Broadcasting System. 
The Clinic of English Usage, 4:45 to 5:00 p.m., KNX. 
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Thursdays— School and Home Hour, 2:15 to 2:30 p.m., KRKD, KFOX, and 
KREG. 
The University of the Air, 4:45 to 5:00 p.m., The Columbia Don Lee 
Broadcasting System. 
School of Music Recital, 5:15 to 5:30 p.m., KNX. 
Property Studies, 8:00 to 8:15 p.m., KECA. 


Fridays— University College News Broadcast, 2:15 to 2:30 p.m., KRKD, KFOX, 
KREG. 
The University of the Air, 4:45 to 5:00 p.m., The Columbia Don Lee 
Broadcasting System. 
University College Chorus, 7:15 to 7:30 p.m., KRKD, KFOX, and 
KREG. 


Educational Planning 


The University of California is offering a new series of programs 
on Educational Planning. These broadcasts will be given every 
Wednesday morning from 10:30 to 10:45 a.m. over stations KFRC, 
KHJ, KMJ, KWG, KDB, KGB, KERN, and KFBK. 


CALIFORNIA EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 
MEETING 


The fourteenth annual conference of the California Educational 
Research Association (Northern Section) will be held April 5 and 6, 
1935, in San Francisco. The meetings will be held at the William 
Taylor Hotel, which is designated as conference headquarters. General 
sessions are scheduled for Friday and Saturday mornings and a 
banquet session is scheduled for Friday evening. Three group sessions 
are scheduled for Friday afternoon: (1) research in educational 
administration; (2) research in curriculum; (3) research in student 
personnel. 

Papers to be presented at the conference will deal with practical 
applications of research findings to educational problems as well as to 
techniques of research, thus providing features of general interest in 
addition to those more particularly concerned with research method- 
ology. School administrators, advisers, and teachers from northern 
California are invited to attend this conference. 


STATE FAIR 


The State Agricultural Society has mailed the California State 
Fair Public School Premium Offerings for 1935 to school officials. The 
“booklet contains classifications for high, junior high, elementary, pri- 
mary, kindergarten, one room, continuation, and Indian schools, besides 
boys’ and girls’ organizations, home hobbies, and the like. 

If school officials are unable to send some one to aid in placing the 
exhibit, the Fair management will place, care for, pack, and return 
exhibits. In order to secure this service, schools will have their exhibits 
on the fair grounds at least four days prior to the opening of the Fair. 
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FILM SHOWS BLASTING CAPS ARE DANGEROUS 


‘‘How Jimmy Won the Game,’’ is the title of a one-reel motion 
picture film which is being offered to schools, safety meetings, and other 
gatherings by the Institute of Makers of Explosives, 103 Park Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 

The purpose of the film is to acquaint the public with the dangers 
of children playing with blasting caps. The story centers around a 
baseball game in a small town and the film shows forcefully and in a 
way which can be understood by children the dangers of a blasting cap 
as a plaything. 

Prints of the film are available for scheduled showings in 16 and in 
35 mm. size, printed on safety stock. 

The Institute of Makers of Explosives has also prepared a pamphlet 
entitled Help Protect Children from the Dangers of Playing With 
Blasting Caps, which is obtainable upon request. 


THE BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ NEWSPAPER 


The Boys’ and Girls’ Newspaper, America’s first newspaper edited 
exclusively ‘‘for young folks from seven to seventeen’’ has made its 
appearance. It is a weekly in tabloid size and format and has all the 
regular features and departments of a newspaper for adults including 
sports, radio, moving pictures, science, fiction, and comic strips. There 
is also a homemaking department for girls and an editorial page. 

For further information about the new newspaper, address the 
publisher, George J. Hecht, 9 East Fortieth Street, New York, N. Y. 


ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE NATIONAL EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 


The annual convention of the National Education Association will 
be held in Denver, June 30 to July 5, 1935. The teachers of Denver 
are inviting all teachers to make this convention the occasion of an 
all-summer, all-Colorado vacation. For further information apply to 
A. Helen Anderson, Supervisor of Publications, Denver Public Schools, 
Denver. 


SERIES OF SELF TESTS FOR RADIO LISTENERS 


The United States Office of Education announces that in response 
to demand a series of educational self tests is being presented to radio 
listeners as a feature of the weekly program of Education in the News 
on Wednesdays at 3 p.m. Pacific standard time, by the federal Office 
of Education. 

Listeners are asked to send the results of the tests to the Office of 
Edueation. Analysis of the test results is expected to reveal valuable 
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information about the radio audience and, in turn, influence the making 
of radio programs. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES OFFICE OF 
EDUCATION 


A monograph entitled The Program of Studies, Part I of which 
was prepared by A. K. Loomis and Edwin S. Lide, specialists in 
curriculum on the staff of the National Survey of Secondary Education, 
deals with the program of studies in the junior and senior high school. 
B. Lamar Johnson, survey staff specialist in secondary school admin- 
istration, author of Part II of the monograph, reports on registration 
and schedule making. The monograph predicts a thorough program 
of guidance to steer pupils into curricula to meet their needs and 
abilities, continued emphasis on subjects in the non-academic fields to 
meet changing social conditions, and further integration of academic 
and vocational work of instruction in the junior and senior high schools. 


The monograph appears as Bulletin No. 17, National Survey of 
Secondary Education Monograph No. 19, and is available from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C., at 30 cents a copy. 

Smaller Secondary Schools, Bulletin, 1932, No. 17, National Survey 
of Secondary Education Monograph No. 6, was prepared by Emery N. 
Ferriss, Professor of Secondary Education, Cornell University, and 
Specialist in Rural Education for the National Survey; W. H. Gaum- 
nitz, Specialist in Rural Education for the Federal Office of Education ; 
and P. Roy Brammell, Specialist in School Administration for the 
National Survey. This monograph is one of twenty-eight reporting 
complete findings of the National Survey of Secondary Education, 
which may be secured at $5.05 for the set. 

The Statistical Summary of American Education based on reports 
concerning 276,555 schools of different types throughout the United 
States assembles facts concerning the number of schools in the United 
States, number of school buildings, number of pupils enrolled and 
graduated, number of teachers, school income, expenditures for educa- 
tion, and the value of school property. The summary is available for 
5 cents from the Government Printing Office, Washington. 


GRADUATION PROGRAM SUGGESTIONS 


The National Education Association, Division of Publications, has 
again developed a special packet from the best material available on 
commencement programs of the student participation type. This 
Vitalized Commencement Packet contains summaries of fifty of the 
best 1934 programs available, including senior high, junior high, and 
elementary school programs; the actual text of one outstanding senior 
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high schoo] program and one outstanding junior high school program ; 
samples of student speeches; a section on the Tercentenary Celebration 
of Secondary Education; suggestions for carrying out the vitalized 
graduation program; and other valuable materials. This packet may 
be secured for the cost price of 50 cents from the Division of Publi- 
eations, National Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 


Washington, D. C. 


SPECIAL TERCENTENARY PACKET 


A Special Celebration Packet to aid in the observance of three 
hundred years of secondary education in the schools of the United 
States, has been prepared by the Division of Publications, National 
Education Association. The packet contains a complete pageant; mate- 
rials for classes, clubs, assemblies, and plans for making the celebration 
of this anniversary an integral part of the work of the school through- 
out the year. The material emphasizes school interpretation and will 
furnish schools with data for campaigns for bringing about more under- 
standing, appreciation, and friendship for education. This packet may 
be secured for 50 cents from the Division of Publications, National 
Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


SOUVENIR BOOK COMMEMORATING THREE HUNDRED YEARS 
OF AMERICAN HIGH SCHOOLS 


The Celebration Committee of the Department of Secondary School 
Principals, National Education Association, has prepared the Celebra- 
tion Souvenir Book commemorating the three hundredth anniversary 
of American secondary education. The book has been made the 
February 23, 1935, issue of Scholustica. Copies may be secured for 
50 cents each upon request to M. R. Robinson, Chairman, Publicity 
Committee, 155 E. Forty-fourth Street, New York, N. Y. 


YOUTH WEEK 


Youth Week, formerly known as Boys’ Week, April 27 to May 4, 
1935, has been set aside as a time in which to awaken the interest of 
the public in its boys and girls by calling attention to them by means 
of a parade and by giving emphasis to the various phases of youth 
work and the youth problem. 

The National Youth Week Committee suggests that during this 
week youths be selected to fill public offices, to conduct services in 
churches, to take charge of local industries, and to conduct classes in 
schools. For further information concerning Youth Week, write the 
National Youth Week Committee, Room 950, 35 East Wacker Drive, 


Chicago, Ilinois. 
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SCHOLARSHIPS AT THE GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR 
TEACHERS 
The George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee, 
has allocated two scholarships of $50 each to California for the summer 
session of 1935. The scholarships are credited toward tuition and 
college fees only. 
The requirements as listed by the chairman of the committee on 
scholarships are as follows: 
1. The student must be in attendance on George Peabody College 
during the entire twelve weeks of the summer session. 
2. The applicant must be engaged in teaching or planning to take 
up teaching immediately. 
3. No applicant is eligible who has been enrolled in college during 
the academic year just preceding. 
4. Recommendations for the scholarships must be made by the 
superintendent of public instruction officially. 
The committee on scholarships must receive notice of the recom- 
mendations for the scholarships by May 15, 1935. In no ease 
will applications be acted upon after that date. 


On 


Those interested in securing one of the George Peabody scholar- 
ships should notify Vierling Kersey, Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, before April 1, 1935, and should include a statement of personal 
qualifications, previous training, and teaching experience. 


AMERICAN PHYSICAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
The national convention of the American Physical Education 
Association and its Eastern District Society will be held in Pittsburgh, 
April 24-27, 1935. 


SUMMER SESSION OF MODERN DANCE AND SPORTS 
Mills College has issued a bulletin announcing a summer session 
of modern dance and sports for men and women from June 24 to 
August 3, 1935. Copies of the bulletin may be secured upon request 
to Mrs. E. C. Lindsay, Secretary, the Summer Sessions, Mills College. 


WILD FLOWER SHOW 
The California Spring Blossom and Wild Flower Association will 
hold a wild flower show at the Palace Hotel in San Francisco, April 9, 
1935. Those interested should communicate with Janet Ruth Cerf, 
Chairman of Flower Shows for the Association, 2660 Greenwich Street, 
San Francisco. 


PROFESSIONAL LITERATURE 


REVIEWS 


Henry C. Morrison. Basic Principles in Education. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1934. Pp. v. + 452. 


In this new volume, Professor Morrison has presented a logically organized, 
keenly analytical statement of the educational philosophy that has pervaded and 
characterized his past contributions to educational literature. The author firmly 
rejects theories of education that are “merely scholiums in speculative philosophy” 
and writes from the point of view that due to the great advances in knowledge 
concerning man, society, and the structure of society, “we have the material for 
formulating a theory of education, defensible on grounds of scientific principle.” 

The first approach is made through a discussion of Chance and System, an 
expression used to characterize the story of professional progress. Next a short 
section is devoted to the highly important consideration of clearing up some of the 
confusion often caused by the loose use of technical terms in educational writings. 
This is followed by a brief discussion of the principal sources from which a valid 
body of scientific principles may be drawn to form the foundation for a valid theory 
of education. Specifically listed as sources are organic evolution, biology, general 
physiology, human physiology and psychology, anthropology, and sociology. 

The actual starting point for the development of a theory of education is found 
in Chapter III, a brief but excellent discussion of Man as a Product of Organic 
Evolution, in which Man is conceived as a product of the order of nature and subject 
to the forces of natural law which must be well understood in order to really under- 
stand the nature of education. In the author’s words, “What organic evolution is 
to the race, civilization is to society and education . . . is to the individual.” 

Three chapters are devoted to man as an adaptive organism. This treatment 
is a skilfully organized exposition and masterful interpretation of principles drawn 
chiefly from physiology and psychology which explain the nature of the educational 
process. Emphasis is placed on the organism as a unity rather than as an aggregate 
of separate entities; careful distinction is drawn between adaptive response and 
adaptive change, between functioning and the product of functioning. 

The subject of personality is well developed in the following three chapters. 
Personality is conceived as the product of man’s organismic activity in a social 
setting, and at any level of development as the “resultant of the sum total of learn- 
ings to date.” In explaining personality, materials are drawn freely from the field 
or social psychology. 

Chapters on Education as Adjustment, and Educability complete the treat- 
ment and contain what might be termed the essence of the author’s theory of 
education. 

The book is a constant challenge to thought and an object of admiration for 
its sheer logic and keen analysis. Morrison has absolutely no use for mysticism 
or sentimentality in a theory of education. Catchwords are anathema to him, not 
alone because they fail to aid thinking, but because they act as positive hindrances. 

Certain sections of the book will be severely criticized. Particularly will excep- 
tion be taken to the author’s concept of education as preparation for living and to 
his reference to the concept of education as life itself as mysticism. 

Perhaps the chief weakness of the volume lies in the absence of any considera- 
tion of educational objectives or of utilizing knowledge concerning the nature of the 
educational process to achieve accepted objectives. Certainly these subjects should 
receive some attention in a complete theory of education. Morrison frankly states, 
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however, that he is concerned with the issue of. what education is rather than with 
the issue of what education ought to be. Even though many will not share certain 
of the author’s opinions, most readers will find the treatment extremely challenging 
and of value in endeavoring to formulate a theory of education of their own. The 
book certainly is one of the few major contributions in the theory of education and 
will undoubtedly exercise a vast influence over educational thinking. 

Ivan R. WATERMAN 


Willingly to School, produced under the direction of Claire T. Zyve, New York: 
Round Table Press, 1934. Pp. 110. 


One of the most delightful books relating to “learning by doing” in the public 
schools has been published recently under the direction of Claire T. Zyve of Teachers 
College, Columbia University. It bears the unique title Willingly to School. 
Children go willingly to school when the school represents rich living) in an 
atmosphere teeming with vitality. Through his beautiful photographs of children 
of all ages experiencing a variety of worth while activities Wendell MacRae has 
given a visual interpretation to the philosophy of modern progressive education. 
The narrative has been written by the school staff and has been kept simple, inter- 
pretative, and brief while the exquisite photographs interpret child development 
in a truly dramatic fashion. 

The experiences pictured so beautifully in the pages of this book illustrate 
the “‘normal approaches of children to an understanding of their environment” and 
are symbolic of the events taking place in many public elementary schools today. 
Getting Acquainted, Investigating, Outdoors, Machines, Fun, Feelings, Managing, 
Hands, Pets, and Books, are the chapter beadings which show by brief words 
and telling pictures the ways in which the school is helping children to develop 
social, emotional, and intellectual behavior patterns and that “sense of security and 
self-confidence which arises from a feeling of adequacy in meeting life, with its 
resultant satisfying accomplishment.” 

The faces of earnest, happy, normal children fill the volume; you see them 
working with inexpensive materials; writing poetry and prose about their work, 
their feelings, and their desires; experimenting and investigating the wonders of 
Nature or the inventions of man in their own environment. Children have not 
posed for their pictures but the artist has collected these illustrations over a period 
of several years from the natural living of children in a truly child-centered public 
school. 

There is a gratifying emphasis upon both physical and biological science in 
this school as depicted, the how and why things go, the appreciations and under- 
standing of the wonders of nature, the free, unrestrained investigations of curious 
children are delightfully portrayed. 

Teachers and parents will enjoy this “pictured promise of a new day” where 
education means that children are given opportunities for rich living and go 
willingly to school because these activities are eminently satisfying. 

Guapys L. PoTTEer 


Selected References in Education, 1934. Supplementary Educational Monographs, 
No. 42, January, 1935. Chicago: University of Chicago. Pp. ix + 189. 


This monograph consists of the twenty lists of references on various educa- 
tional subjects published during 1934 in the School Review and Elementary School 
Journal. It extends the lists previously published in the same journals and subse- 
quently as Selected References in Education, 1933, and constitutes a second cycle in 
the series. Practically the whole field of education is covered by the several bibliog- 
raphies. The references were compiled and briefly but carefully annotated by nearly 
forty recognized specialists. 

The monograph will be a valuable guide not only for research workers, but 
for administrators and teachers who wish to pursue the literature of a given field. 
Every professional library should contain a copy. 

IvaAN R. WATERMAN 
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E. L. THORNDIKE. The Thorndike-Century Junior Dictionary. Chicago: Scott, 
Foresman and Company, 1935. Pp. x. + 970. 


A long felt need has been met in a most satisfactory manner by the recently 
published Thorndike-Century Junior Dictionary. This dictionary for children is not 
a shortened form of an adult dictionary but the word selection, definitions, arrange- 
ment, print, and pictures have been done especially for children. There is thorough 
recognition of the fact that a definition which is entirely clear to a well-informed 
adult may be confusing and entirely inadequate for a child. In arrangement the 
general use of a word has been given precedence over special use, literal use over 
figurative, common over rare, and easily understood over more difficult use. The 
author says that “each of these principles is subject to the limitation ‘other things 
being equal,’ and all are subject to the principle that that arrangement is best for 
any word which helps the learner most.” 

“Twenty-five thousand words, each to be treated in the most useful way for 
boys and girls from ten to fifteen, are twenty-five thousand separate problems, often 
subtle and many-sided,” the author further indicates. 

There is probably no man better fitted to do this painstaking and technical 
task than Edward Lee Thorndike. He has not only the necessary scientific back- 
ground but the pedagogical and psychological background necessary to make a dic- 
tionary of the English language a useful and efficient tool with which children may 
determine meanings, spellings, and pronunciations of words. 

It is interesting to note that each word is printed so that the syllables are 
separated without unduly decreasing the resemblance of the word as it appears in 
the dictionary to the word as it appears in reading. A full but simple key is given 
in the front and the back of the book; notes on the use of the dictionary are brief 
but explicit; and illustrations are profuse. The part of speech is given at the end 
of the statement and a number indicating that the word is in the first, second, tenth, 
or twentieth thousand of the most widely used words. 

An example or two taken at random will show the type of treatment given 
words: 

em u late (em’ a lat), try to equal or excel; to rival. The proverb tells 

us to emulate the industry of the ant. v.t. 12, 
per jure (per’ jor). Perjure oneself means (1) swear falsely. The wit- 
ness perjured himself by lying about what he saw on the night of 
the murder. (2) break a solemn promise. v. t. 12. 
The simplicity of definition and format of the book mark a milestone in 


children’s dictionaries. 
Guapys L. PoTTer 


CURRENT PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


Appotr, Mary ALLEN. A Study Guide to the Critical Appreciation of the Photo- 
play Version of Charles Dickens’ Novel, David Copperfield. Chicago: The 
National Council of Teachers of English, 1935. 


ANDERSON, H. Dewey, and Eetis, WALTER CrosBy. Alaska Natives. Stanford 
University, California: Stanford University Press, 1935. 


Bapcer, Henry G. The Economic Outlook in Higher Education for 1934-1935. 
United States Department of the Interior Office of Education Pamphlet No. 58. 
Washington: United States Government Printing Office, 1934. 

BaLpWIN, CLARE CHARLES. Organization and Administration of Substitute- 
teaching Service in City School Systems. Contributions to Education No. 615. 
New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1934. 

Barrows, HarLan H. Geography and the Individual. Reprint from the Proceed- 
ings of the Ohio State Educational Conference. Tenth Annual Session. Ohio 
State University Bulletin XXXV (September 15, 1930). Columbus, Ohio: 
The Ohio State University. 
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Baver, Witt1amM F. A Study Guide to the Critical Appreciation of the Photoplay 
Version of Sir James M. Barrie’s Novel, The Little Minister. Chicago: The 
National Council of Teachers of English, 1934. 


Bossinc, NELSON L. Progressive Methods of Teaching in Secondary Schools. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1935. 


Bruce, RoBpert WALLACE. Conditions of Transfer of Training. Offprinted from 
Journal of Experimental Psychology, XVI (June, 1933). Chicago: University 
of Chicago Libraries, 1933. 


BRUNAUER, ESTHER CAUKIN. Germany, the National Socialist State. Washington: 
American Association of University Women, 1934. 


BUEHLER, EzkA CHRISTIAN. Federal Aid for Education. The High School 
Debater’s Help Book. New York: Noble and Noble, Incorporated, 1934. 


CHENEY, Ray EvGENE. Equipment Specifications for High Schools: Their Use 
and Improvement: A New Approach. Contributions to Education No. 612. 
New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1934. 


Cook, KATHERINE M. Public Education in the Virgin Islands. Washington: 
United States Government Printing Office, 1934. 


Course of Study in Health Instruction and Physical Education. Grades I-III, 
Bulletin 12A, 1934. Harrisburg, Pennsylvania: Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania, Department of Public Instruction. 


Foster, Emery M. Statistical Summary of Education 1931-32. The Preface to 
the Biennial Survey of Education in the United States: 1930-1932. United 
States Department of the Interior Office of Education Bulletin, 1933, No. 2. 
Washington: United States Government Printing Office, 1934. 


GAUMNITZ, W. H. Economies Through the Elimination of Very Small Schools. 
United States Department of the Interior Office of Education Bulletin, 1934, 
No. 3. Washington: United State Government Printing Office, 1934. 


GIDEONSE, Harry D. America in a World Economy. Washington: American 
Association of University Women, 1934. 


GREENE, Harry ANDREW. A Criterion for the Course of Study in the Mechanics 
of Written Composition. University of Iowa Studies in Education, Volume 
VIII, No. 4: New Series No. 246. Iowa City, Iowa: University of Iowa, 
1933. 


HEATON, KENNETH LEwis. A Study of the Recreational Life of High School 
Students. Chicago: University of Chicago Libraries, 1933. 


Horn, JoHN Louis, and CHAPMAN, THOMAS WHITE. The Educatiot of Children 
in the Primary Grades. New York: Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., 1935. 


HUBBARD, ELEANORE. The Teaching of History Through Dramatic Presentation. 
Chicago: Benj. H. Sanborn & Co., 1935. 


LATHROP, EpiITH A. Aids in Book Selection for Secondary School Libraries. 
United States Department of the Interior Office of Education Pamphlet No. 57. 
Washington: United States Government Printing Office, 1934. 


MAvLE, Frances. She Strives to Oonquer. New York: Funk & Wagnalls Com- 
pany, 1935. 


McKee, Pavut. Reading and Literature in the Hlementary School. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1934. 
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Mort, Paut R. Tawation for Adequate Support of Educational Services. Wash- 
ington: American Association of University Women, 1934. 


RATHBONE, JOSEPHINE LANGWoRTHY. Corrective Physical Education. Philadel- 
phia: W. B. Saunders Company, 1934. 


Redirecting Education—Volume I, The United States. Edited by Rexford G. Tug- 
well and Leon H. Keyserling. New York: Columbia University Press, 1934. 


The Responsibility of Government for the Support of Schools. Commonwealth of 
Kentucky Educational Bulletin II (November, 1934). Frankfort, Kentucky: 


Department of Education. 


ROSANDER, ARLYN CusTER. The Construction of Social Attitude Scales. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Libraries, 1933. 


SmitH, NILA BANTON. American Reading Instruction. New York: Silver, Burdett 
and Company, 1934. 


STODDARD, GEORGE D., and WELLMAN, BetH L. Child Psychology. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1934. 


STRAYER, GEORGE DRAYTON. Centralizing Tendencies in the Administration of 
Public Education. Contributions to Education No. 618. New York: Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1934. 


TUTTLE, Harotp Saxe. A Social Basis of Education. New York: Thomas Y. 
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DIRECTORY OF THE 
CALIFORNIA STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION 
Term expires 


Dr. Lewis P. Crutcher, Long Beach (President) 1936 
Allen T. Archer, 215 West Sixth street, Los Angeles_-- 1935 
Armistead B. Carter, Bank of America Building, San Diego-- 1938 
J. Harold Decker, 802 Fidelity Building, Los Angeles 1937 
Miss Alice H. Dougherty, 4508 Pleasant Valley court, Oakland 1936 
J. R. Gabbert, 3771 Eighth street, Riverside 1936 
R. E. Golway, Sacramento - 1935 
Daniel C. Murphy, 90 Justin drive, San Francisco 1938 
Mrs. Florence C. Porter, Bakersfield . 1937 
Miss Alice Rose Power, 233 Claremont, San Francisco 1935 


Vierling Kersey, Secretary and Executive Officer 


Mrs. Florence B. Argall, Assistant Secretary 


STAFF 
(Unless otherwise indicated all staff members may be reached at Sacramento) 


Vierling Kersey, Superintendent of Public Instruction, Director of Education 
Pauline Winner (Mrs.), Administrative Assistant 
Alfred E. Lentz, Administrative Adviser 
J. A. Burkman, State Teachers College Adviser Be : 
Marion H. Ketcham, Assistant Secretary and Principal Clerk, Public School 
Teachers’ Retirement Salary Fund Board 
Henry M. Lynn, Departmental Accountant 
Sam H. Cohn, Deputy Superintendent of Public Instruction 
Walter E. Morgan, Assistant Superintendent of Public Instruction and Chief of 
Division of Research and Statistics 
Cc. F. Muncy, Assistant Chief 
Irene Taylor Heineman (Mrs.), Assistant Superintendent of Public Instruction, 311 
California State Building, Los Angeles 
Ivan R. Waterman, Chief of Division of Textbooks and Publications 
W. S. Dyas, Chief of Bureau of State Printed Textbooks 
Evelyn A. Clement (Mrs.), Chief of Division of Teacher Training and Certification 
J. ©. Beswick, Assistant Executive Officer, Commission for Vocational Education and 
Chief of Bureau of Trade and Industrial Education 
Julian A. McPhee, Chief of Bureau of Agricultural Education, 
California Polytechnic School, San Luis Obispo 
Ira W. Kibby, Chief of Bureau of Business Education 
Maude |. Murchie, Chief of Bureau of Homemaking Education 
H. D. Hicker, Chief of Bureau of Vocational Rehabilitation 
J. M. Dodd, District Supervisor of Vocational Rehabilitation, 303 State Build- 
ing, San Francisco 
W. E. Smith, District Supervisor of Vocational Rehabilitation, 107 California 
State Building, Los Angeles 
George C. Mann, Chief of Division of Adult and Continuation Education, 311 Cali- 
fornia State Building, Los Angeles 
Gertrude Laws, Bureau of Parent Education, 311 California State Building, 
Los Angeles 
Helen Heffernan, Chief of Division of Elementary Education and Rural Schools 
Gladys L. Potter (Mrs.), Assistant Chief 
W. H. Orion, Chief of Division of Health and Physical Education 
Winifred Van Hagen, Chief of Bureau of Physical Education for Girls 
Mabel R. Gillis, State Librarian, Chief of Division of Libraries 
Eleanor Hitt, Assistant Librarian 
Chas. Bursch, Chief of Division of Schoolhouse Planning 
Cc. M. Hirst, Assistant Chief 
Walter R. Hepner, Chief of Division of Secondary Education 
» Chief of Division of Special Education 
R. S. French, Chief of Bureau for the Education of the Blind, Principal, California 
School for the Blind, Berkeley 
Elwood A. Stevenson, Chief of Bureau for the Education of the Deaf, Principal, 
California School for the Deaf, Berkeley 
Lillian B. Hill (Mrs.), Chief of Bureau of Mental Hygiene 
Mabel F. Gifford (Mrs.), Chief of Bureau of Correction of Speech Defects, 317 
State Building, San Francisco 
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